




A First-Hand Report on v4 
RUDOLF HESS 
and the top Nazis held 


in impregnable Spandau 
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Young women in the RCAF enjoy 
an interesting and rewarding life one that 


combines important aviation duties 


specially suited to feminine abilities travel 


and companionship with men and 
women of like purpose. They serve Canada. 


Their target’s freedom. 


There are openings for women today in 
the clerical, technical and administrative 
branches. If you are between 18 and 29 and 
have Grade 9 or the equivalent, see the 
Career Counsellor at vour nearest 
RCAF Recruiting Unit. He'll tell you 
all about the training, pay, medical 


eare and other benefits of Air Foree service 
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Perhaps your home means a lot to you; you may have 
improvements in mind for when you can afford it”. Or you 
may be interested in taking a trip, or starting up a small 
business of your own. Everybody has his “sown special dream” 
—and most people have to save for it. Now is the time to 


= open your special-purpose savings account at the Royal Bank. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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OUR ICE-WATER LOYALTY 


T A CLUB LUNCHEON the 
the 


your glasses and drink a toast 


ther day we were halfway 
“Gentlemen, I would ask you to charge 


to Her Majesty the Queen 


soup when chairman said 


Evidently he thought somebody wanted a cigarette By the time we had 
‘stood for a ceremonial gulp of ice water and got back to our soup it wasn’t much 
older than it had been anyway, but we were so annoyed we weren’t hungry 


iny more This dreary custom has always struck us as an affront to the Crown 


it’s supposed to honor 


It grew out of an old and gracious practice of some British regiments. Partly 

x the convenience of other diners but partly as a mild gesture of abstinence 

slight and secular fast, officers did not smoke until after the toastmaster had 

said, ‘‘Gentlemen, the Queen.’’ (None of this redundant stuff about charging 
your glasses with ice water 


Ne Ww we 


anything in 


Nobody 
We aren’t really drinking Her Majesty's 


turned the end-for-end. abstains from 


the 


have ceremony 


honor of monarch 


health, we’re merely using Her Majesty’s name as a kind of traffic light for people 
between courses. 


who want to smoke 


It’s the same vulgar distortion of loyalty that obliges our movie houses 


God Save 
ushers start turning up the seats at closing time 


to play a scratchy record of the first three bars of 


the 
Some 


buildings must close with the singing of God Save the Queen. 


the Queen, just 
petore 


school boards have a formal regulation that all meetings held in school 


This is a dreadful 


monthly embarrassment to at least one unmelodious but otherwise efficient 
hairman, who has to lead the chorus at every meeting of the Ratepayers 


Association. It is unlikely that this worthy fellow’s loyalty to the Queen, nor 


that of any listener, is increased by this ordeal. 


Of late years the song O Canada has been gradually promoted to the status 


f a national anthem -a process we applaud. But instead of replacing God 


Save 


truncated versions of them both 


the Queen it has merely been added on, so that we now stand through 


Probably Her Majesty neither knows nor cares about this odd custom 
Possibly she’d be astonished if she did. She might even be offended—-for it isn’t 


11 


much of a tribute to her, really. It’s become a dull mechanical ritual like winding 


the clock and putting the cat out 
This is a 
people whi 


} 
I 


pity because the Crown still means a good deal to most of the 


live within its orbit 


Too much, in fact, to be systematically degraded 


»y routine and meaningless gestures. Let’s save the Queen’s name for occasions 
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Hi. name might be Green. He is a link in the human chain 
Fiat of hands and brains that magically hew and shape a rough, 
raw log into the thousands of products we see 


and use every day. 


Whatever his name, wherever he lives, it is through the 
efforts of men like him that Canada grows. It is for these 


men that the modern consumer finance industry has evolved 


For Green is responsible for building Canada through the job 





he does and the family he raises. In his double role, an 
additional source of money is essential for him to face our 
new and complex economy. We exist to answer his needs 
to face emergencies with him—or to help him capitalize 

on opportunity. 

Household Finance has pioneered in providing a sound and 
intelligent answer to the money problems of hundreds of 


thousands of people. 








HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


7 : | 
es, tation 0; (anada 


Money when you need if 








CANADA'S LARGEST AND MOST RECOMMENDED CONSUMER FINANCE COMPANY 





Stops It for Hours 


Stop bad breath for hours 
with LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 














Every week on Radio: 


“THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE & HARRIET” See your paper for time and station 
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BY Cevetley Cotes, 


DISPUTE STILL SURROUNDS DUFF COOPER 


HIS IS THE strange story of a man who was christened Duff 
Cooper and in his sixties became Viscount Norwich. It’s about 
a man whose career had entered its tranquil twilight when 
suddenly he died, and the repercussions of his death shook the country, 
resurrected old feuds and brought political controversy upon the nation. 

Perhaps it was in recognition of all this that at the memorial service 
in St. Margaret’s the organist played The British Grenadier. That 
piece was never intended for the organ but we shall let that pass. 
After all the dead man had been a Guardsman and the organist 
undoubtedly had that in mind. 

Now if this were a film instead of a magazine article we would 
begin with a flashback. It is just before World War I. A beautiful young 
woman is at Ascot and every grey-toppered man divides his eyes 
between her and the horses. She is Lady Diana Manners, daughter 
of the Duke of Rutland, and young men come from all directions 
to court her. It is the pre-cosmetic era when a beauty is a beauty in 
her own right, but Lady Diana has personality and wit as well as 
loveliness. There are innumerable rumors about her imminent engage- 
ment but they remain rumors. 

Now let us switch to the Foreign Office. We see a young fellow 
just turned twenty-five, reading documents and making notes. He is 
not good-looking, his features are pugnacious rather than aristocratic, 
but his eyes have an arresting quality. 

The clerk was Duff Cooper whose father, Sir Alfred Cooper, had 
been a famous surgeon and a man of fine character. One day the 
surgeon, then unmarried, was working at a hospital when he noticed 
that a volunteer nurse, who was 
issisting him, seemed very tired. 

You must rest,’’ he said to her 
[ can get on all right 

Che next day he asked after 
her. And not long afterward they 
were married. Her name was Lady 
Agnes Duff, sister of the Duke of 
Fife who was related by marriage 
to King George V. I apologize 
for the multiplication of titles and 
trust that they will not unduly 
offend the delicate democratic nos- 
trils of some of my readers. 

In the best sense of the phrase 
Duff Cooper was a love child. His 
parents were so devoted to each 
other that they did not seem to Duff Cooper and Lady Diana in 
need any other companionship 1936. He was Minister for War 
As a mere toddler Duff was sent 
away to a prep school, then to Eton and finally to Oxford. It cannot 
be said that he cluttered up his home very much but it is part of the 
ruggedness of the well-to-do life in England that a boy’s home is 
something he only visits from time to time. 

And now as the 1914 war breaks out Duff is a Foreign Office clerk 
kicking his heels against the chair while his friends go out to do battle 


in France. Young Cooper applies for indefinite leave so that he can 
join the army but the Foreign Office refuses. In fact the Government has 
virtually conscripted the whole civil service and they are not their 
own masters 

»o there began the siaughter of what was called the flower of 
Britain’s youth. There was no conscription for the armed forces until 
1916. So the sluggards, the profiteers and the timorous stayed at 
home while the brave of heart went to mutilation and to death. Britain 
lost a generation of her future leaders, and she has never made good 
the loss. 


Duff Cooper worked day and night and avoided his friends. By 
nature he was argumentative, dictatorial and combative. He loved 
a scrap for the fun of it and he longed to be in the battle raging across 
the Channel. 

It was not until 1917 that the Foreign Office let him go. He was 
given a commussion as a second lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards 
and nearly broke the training sergeants’ hearts. He just looked all 
wrqng and his cap was never at the right angle. In their own language 


the drill sergeants were repeating Continued on page 48 
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College Education 
Leadership Iraining 





the career opportunity of the year 
for high school students 


High School Students may now get a tree collec education while 
qualifying for the Queen's Commission in the Navy, Army or Air Fores 


under the Regular Officer Training Plan. 


Successful candidates will attend Roval Military College, Royal 
Roads. Colléce Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean. or designated Canadian 


universities. as cadets in the recular forces. 


Phe will receive service pay plus board and lodgin , plus tuition 
costs at college. will take paid training with their chosen service im 
summer months and on completion of academic courses. serve Canada 


as regular force officers with the option of release after three years 


Applicants must have Senior Matriculation or equivalent, except 
for Collége Militaire Roval de Saint-Jean. where requirement ts Junior 
Matriculation. Age limits for Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean are 
16 to 20 on Ist January. 1954. for all others 16 to 21 on Ist January 
1954. Applicants must be single, physically fit, and meet officer selection 


standards. 





For full information write to the Regular Officer Training Plan 
Selection Board. National Defence Headquarters, Ottawa, or to 
of the following: 


The Registrar. The Registrar. The Registrar. 


— Royal Military College, Royal Roads. College Militaire 


Kingston, Ont. Victoria. B.C. Roval de Saint-Je an. 
St. Jean, P.Q. 
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Your Wardrobe 


for Easter 





and After... 


| 

pe on your Sanitone Dry 
Cleaner to give every garment that 
real bright-as-new Easter Parade 
sparkle. But, give him time to do the 
job with true Sanitone thoroughness 

ind still return everything in time 
absolutely tmmaculate——never one 
no tell-tale odor 
and a perfect press that lasts 


hint of a spot 


longer. Sanitone Service 1s 

the final touch for a perfectly 
groomed Easter for all year 
long. too. Be sure to contact vour 
Sanitone Dry Cleaner today 

| 


and avoid that last minute rush. 


{Jays look for the Sanitone svmbol 
u oul classihied phone hook. It’s (he 
ign ofa skilled craftsman 


using a 


cleaning. 


new. improved hind ol dr y 





Re 
GUMITOME DRY CLEANING SERVICE 


A Division of Emery Industries, Inc. 
Carew Tower + Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Emery Industries, Sanitone Division, Dept. M-3 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Nome 


Address 

















More Canadians Th 


NEW approach to the problem 

of keeping Canadians in jobs 

seems to be emerging as the 
Government contemplates the worst 
unemployment situation Canada’s 
had since the war. 

January figures won’t be pub- 
lished until about the same date 
as this magazine but they’ll be high. 
Some people think the total is al- 
ready up past the 1949-50 peak of 
four hundred and thirty-four thou- 
sand “unplaced applicants” at the 
National Employment Service. In 
any case this winter’s peak is still 
ahead. It’s taken for granted the 
postwar unemployment record will be 
broken before spring. 

This doesn’t mean we're in a 
depression. The ‘“unplaced appli- 
cants”’ to al is a bad index of unem- 
ployment It includes many people 
who have jobs and want better ones, 
and some people who don’t really 
want work at all but do want unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. In Ot 
tawa more than two hundred car- 
penters are listed as ‘‘seeking work,” 
but I haven’t been able to interest 
any of them in fixing a storm door. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly labor force survey gives an 
estimate of persons “without jobs 
and seeking work”’ that usually runs 
a little over half the NES’s unplaced 
applicants,”’ and it’s taken by most 
government departments as a much 
better yardstick of real unemploy- 
ment. The last published figure was 
two hundred and five thousand. If 
the current one is two hundred and 
fifty thousand, that’s still only five 
percent of the total labor force. 
Hardly a crisis 


Nevertheless, it’s the largest num- 


BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAG 


at Ottawa 


an Jobs 


ber of unemployed we have had for 
fourteen years, so no wonder par- 
liament is upset about it. As a matter 
of fact the Government, and espe- 
cially Labor Minister Milton Gregg, 
were astonished that the outcry from 
MPs didn’t begin long before it did. 
Gregg expected to hear about unem- 
ployment as soon as parliament met 
last November; he was astounded 
when the silence continued even after 
Christmas. Ever since last Septem- 
ber it’s been realized by everybody 
in the Labor Department that this 
would be a bad season. 


WHAT MAKES IT WORSE than 
the figures show is that many of the 
1954 layoffs are permanent. Unless 
the cabinet changes its mind in a 
political storm which has no more 
than started to blow yet, Ottawa 
will not try to preserve jobs Dy 
propping up lame-duck industries 
that can’t face competition Some 
of the textile mills that have closed 
in the Ottawa Valley, some of the 
mines that have closed in Nova 
Scotia, will never reopen There 
will be no more monkeying around 
with tariff rates. 

‘We’ ve made our gesture to the tex- 
tile industry,’’ one Liberal remarked 
referring to the anti-dumping law 
amendment passed by parliament be 
fore Christmas). 

Neither will the Government try 
at least for the time being, any 
program of “relief works’ that offers 
no permanent solution That type 
of emergency stop-gap makes sense 
when the normal source of employ- 
ment is cut off because of temporary 
difficulties. It’s no real help when 


the normal Continued on page 49 






















































A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION oF THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM 


OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB ‘momma, 











, 


FF" THE REST OF YOUR LIFE these six great books will be a 


possession you will be proud to have acquired, as a 
memento of your own part, however humble, in this greatepoch 
of human history. The complete set is offered in this Trial 
Membership to demonstrate three things about the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, important to every book-reading family 
% FIRST: that as a member of the Club you are kept from 
missing the important books you want to read. For example, 
all six of these Churchill books were regular Club selections. 
% SECOND: that you get such books from the Club at a con- 
siderable saving. For example, the regular retail price for each of 
these Churchill volumes is $6.50; the price to Club members is 
only $4.50. Last year, on the average, the price paid by ¢ lub 
members for Selections was 28% /ess than the retail price 
% THIRD: that, on top of this, you share in approximately 
$1,000,000 worth of books each month, distributed free to 
members as Book-Dividends. These six Churchill volumes may 
be considered “advanced” Book-Dividends, earned by the 


purchase of the six books you engage yourself to buy later 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 


% YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS within you 
first year of membership from among the Club’s Seiections and 
Special Members’ Editions. During the year at least 100 good 
books will be made available to you, from which you may 
choose. You receive a careful advance description of each 
selection and if you think it is a book you would nor enjoy, you 
send back a form (always provided) specifying some other book 
you may want. Or you may say: “Send me nothing.” 

% YOU WILL RECEIVE ALL SIX VOLUMES OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR AT ONCE. They will be sent with the first book 
you order from the Club. For a list of good books from which 
you can choose your first selection, please see coupon at right 
% AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS —and as long as you remain a 
member—you will receive a Book-Dividend with every second 
book you buy—a beautiful or useful library volume. This 
member profit-sharing is similar to what happens in any con 
sumer co-operative. A fixed percentage of what each member 
pays is set aside in a special fund. This is finally invested in 
enormous editions of other books, each of which ts a Book- 
Dividend sent free to members 

te YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP any time alter 
buying six books. Membership in the ¢ lub is for no fixed 
period, continuing until notice of cancellation is received 


from the member. 





NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If you would like to obtain 
these six volumes under the Club’s regular Book-DivipEND 
system, write for information as to how this may be arranged 
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Given to you... 


IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS — 
OF YOUR CHOICE—DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


LL SIX VOLUMES 








The Second World War by Winston Churchill 









Dp. THE SECOND 
« WAR 


“losing 
a - » ~ : 

Gath- Finest | Grand | Hinge th 
ering : 

- © Hour | Alliance} of Fate Ring 


YMtorm 


THE THEIR THE 


| THE RETAIL VALUE OF THESE SIX BOOKS IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY WOULD BI $39 | 











BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THE GOOD BOOKS LISTED BELOW 





AS MY FIRST PURCHASE BOOK -OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, I (4 
PLEASE SEND ME 545 Hudson Stre N y h 4, N. } 


CRESS DELAHANTY 
FIRE IN THE ASHES by Theod H.W : + 


SAYONARA by James A. M / ‘ Si M , , 
THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS ‘ k-f ; ‘ 
by ¢ 
P pre PP 
THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY 
hw I ‘ k ‘ 
THE CAINE MUTINY 


H \\ 

VERMONT TRADITION D 

TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE 

aoe p 

THE AGE OF THE MOGULS by S H fddress ; peene } 
Holbrook P n , 

THE ADVENTURES OF AUGIE MARCH 

t He 


| P mew 4 / 
ANNAPURNA by Vi H a4 , 4 


*Trade-Mark R U.S. Pa } and in Canada 
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You’ll set the pace in the distinctive DeSoto for 1954 
for here is an outstanding leader in dramatic 
beauty and matchiess driving ease. 
You'll entoy the smooth. /; getaway and 
acceleration of PowerFlite fully-automatic transmission 
the simplest way to drive without gearshift or 
O 


clutch. The DeSoto FireDome V-8 gives you thrilling 

performance from a new 170 H.P. engine, wit! 

the now famous ““dome-shaped”’ combustion 

chamber design. The DeSoto Powermaster, teamed 

with PowerFlite, provides pick-up new to six-cylinder 
FULL POWER STEERING automobiles. 


Fifth t the work by 





You'll admire the long, impressive sweep of 





Rerete eee Gn Gt VE0S Sate DeSoto’s style .. . the radiant new colours. . 
POWER BRAKES the inner richness and luxury that surround you r 
ly, smoothly, even from high as you drive —proudly in command of the road! 





MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


SEE DESOTO FIREDOME V-8, POWERMASTER 6 AT YOUR DODGE-DESOTO DEALER'S 
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BY JACK FISHMAN 








This uncensored first-hand report takes you behind the bars of Spandau where Rudolf Hess and the other six 


top Nazis imprisoned for crimes against humanity wait out the tortuous years while the world forgets they exist 


}N THE Berlin prison of Spandau, surrounded 
and controlled by almost incredible human 
and mechanical safeguards against escape, are 
who were sentenced to im- 





the seven men 
prisonment by the Nuremberg War Crimes Tri- 
bunal for their crimes against humanity. Less than 
a decade ago these seven top-rank German leaders 
were ranked among the most powerful men on earth, 
yet today the outside world has almost forgotten 


KARL DOENITZ, 
HESS, 


GRAND ADMIRAT 

DEPUTY FUHRER 

HITLER YOUTH LEADER 

SCHIRACHI, 

REICHSBANK MINISTER WALTHER 

ADMIRAL ERICH RAEDER, 

WAR PRODUCTION 
ALBERT SPEER, 

FOREIGN MINISTER AND PROTES 

BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA 

BARON KONSTANTIN VON NEURATH. 


RUDOLI 
BALDUR VON 

FUNK, 
GRAND 
MINISTER O} 


rOR OF 


Once Spandau was used as a deathhouse by Hitler's murder squads 


A BONUS-LENGTH FEATURE 


Now 


a prison tomb. 


they are just 


in dock at Nuremberg with the 


lieutenants, tried to enslave the world 


The infamous careers of Ribbentrop 


names or rather numbers 


/ 


in 


Yesterday these seven, who stood 
other Hi 


ler 


Streicher 


Seyss-Inquart, Kaltenbrunner, Frank, Jod], Frick 
Keitel, Sauckel and Rosenberg had ended on the 


Goering and Ley 
their Hess, Funk 
Raeder were sentenced to life imprisonment 
and Von Schirach to twenty years 


Nuremberg gallows 


mitted suicide in cells 


fifteen and Doenitz to ten 


A year ago I set out to pierce the 


secrecy around the seven men of Spandau 


screen 


had com 

and 
Speer 
Von Neurath t 


ot 


Because 


of the agreed “‘silence’’ among the four powers who 


jointly guard the world’s most closely 


prisoners I was given no official assistance at 


watched 


all 


From wives, relatives, lawyers, friends and enemies 


Now the impregnable Berlin 





prison 


zot_ a composite picture of tl even men and 
their characters I gleaned miormatior iron 
neo-Nazi and anti-Nazi organization In Bont 
seat of the West German Government | probed 
official and unofficial records on Spandau and its 
prisoners I visited their confiscated estates and 


former homes In Hamburg I talked to wartime 


comrades of Grand Admiral Karl! Doenit who are 
ready and eager to follow him again to a nev 
ind yreater Germany when he released ] 
traveled with two of the prisoner wives to Kerlu 
for their Spandau visits I had access to authenti 
documents revealing pol tical and diplomatic 1 

noeuvres to free or alter conditions of the sentence 


| spoke to people who worked closely with the sever 


in their Hitler heydays ind was able to secure 
extracts from more than four hundred hitherto 
unpublished letters written by the even in ther 
cells. But the greatest part of m\ tory came fron 
inside Spandau itself exactly how must ren 
my secret 
In pre senting the intimate mnver f hye 
seven prisoner l an ible to quote the ictual 
} ds r H ‘ ‘ é ar 


y seven me 





HESS is the most troublesome. He's always feigning 


lf health, tries vainly to demand rank privileges 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE WORLD’S MOST CLOSELY GUARDED PRISONERS — 





SPEER works in the prison garden in his shorts 
He's still planning for the Germany of tomorrow 








wv macee pone . 
ords Oniy wu 1 iew instances have the circum 
tances relating to certain discussions been altered 
imply for security reasons 

: , 
Some ot the pictures o1 these pages were secretly 


iken inside Spandau 
lt was on duly 1& 194 that the seven were 
iken to Spandau At 4 a.m. they were awakened 


Kach was handcuffed to an American military 


wliceman and hustled under heavy escort to a 
earby airfield Two and a half hours later, the 
strange cargo of war criminals landed in the Britist 
sector of Berlin Black-curtained cars swiftly took 
them to No. 24 Wilhelmstrasse 

"he choice of Spandau was poetic ustice, for 


from 1933 it had been used as a collecting point 


for Nazi political prisoners on their way to concen- 


tration camps It had been the scene of the 
sufferings of thousands of Hitler’s victims and still 
held the tron hooks upon which prisoners were 
strung uy o die of strangulation by the short 
rope’? method favored by the Gestapo 


he seven, each walking a little ahead of a guard 
on either side passed the military guardhouse and 
then the warders’ administration offices in which 
re kept the keys to the first section of the prison 
Che warders’ office is staffed by officers representing 
he four powers oc¢ upying Berlin 

Beyond the guardhouse the seven crossed a 
ourtyard to a further steel door, then walked up 
welve curling stone steps into the main prison 
uilding. On the left, at the top of the steps, was 
1 door marked Komm in fatura, which opens into 
the office of the four prison directors who, in turn, 
govern the prison each month 

[he prisoners were searched for any possible 
phials of poison that might have been smuggled 
into their possession during the journey. Goering’s 
sensational suicide was not forgotten 

On the Spandau Prison medical records the first 
entries were made, and the men then led back 
into the chief warder’s room In perfect German, 
Chishelm, the Aberdeen-born chief British warder, 
said to them: ‘From now on, you will be known 
only by numbers. These (indicating seven heaps of 
clothing on the table) are your clothes. They are 
numbered from one to seven. Number One! ‘ 
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1 PIAS ORD 


i ah ll 
VON NEURATH Many strings have been pulled 


to try to release this aged ailing aristocrat. 





\utomatically, Deputy Fiihrer Rudolf Hess 
stepped forward The man who astonished the 
world by parachuting into Britain with a “peace 
proposal”’ was still Number One to himself. With 
his dark skin, wavy black hair, thick shaggy 
eyebrows he looked more an Irishman than a Nazi 
Aryan as he stepped forward to receive his uni 
form Ignoring this silent claim to leadership 
Chief Warder Chisholm handed the first pile of 
clothes to blond blue-eyed Hitler Youth Leader 
Baldur von Schirach, who immediately began to 
put on the underwear, grey shirt, brown corduroy 


o 
4 


trousers and single-breasted jacket. A black dyed 


Cells on this corridor hold the last Nazi war criminals. 
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sandals completed the outfit 


iis bare heels from force of 


ROL Pee UREN SS ALE CO Ne es 


S. Army overcoat, grey skull-cap, and straw 


Later, the sandals 


were exchanged for wooden clogs so that the guards 
could always hear the prisoners whenever they 
moved about On the back of the jacket and o1 
both trouser knee caps, the prisoner's number his 


lame, so to speak, until the day of release, or death 


was painted in glaring white 
Uniform No 


was handed to tall, lean, Grand 


\dmiral Kar] Doenitz who stepped forward, clicked 


} { 


habit, and took the pil 
clothes 


Baron Konstantin von Neurath became Prisoner 





Rigid checks discourage suicide attempts 


MARCH 1 1954 










































VON SCHIRACH Since the Hitler Youth Leader FUNK is the p 


Ye 
entered Spandau he has inherited a U.S. fortune share contro! of Spandau with Britain, France, the 


} WERE TAKEN SECRETLY AND SMUGGLED OUT OF THE FORTRESS OF SPANDAU 


ad 


t target of the R in guards wt GUARD SLEEPS 
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No. 3: Grand Admiral Erich Raeder No. 4; Alber vhy should these lousy Na ve , é é é 
Speer No. 5: Walther Funk, No. 6 one of the Frenchmer The Ru reed > H 


And last of all No. 7 was the allotted priso did the Americans and British. It 
number for Hess He took the clothes his face decided to confiscate the Na 
sullen He still talk with bitterness and reset! Che seven were the read sect ) ! 
ment of his right as Deputy Fuhrer t No Security Regulations, whi 
iniforn r yt Py j 
\] then per onal belonging except fa other oO ! r guard yt he 
t wrap! el ike i Ar ) é | 
vile of belongings F1 ( ¢ »fhies ! 
) r \ é ca ciga ind I} ( > ) 








Pyjamas hang on a chair inside cell of Erich Raeder. The Grand Admiral once begged to be executed knov 
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By RONALD SCHILLER 






Uranium City, Sask., can’t afford the 
time to develop the social graces— 
companies are formed in the beer 
parlor, women are outnumbered fifty 
to one, there's no plumbing, and 
every man you meet wants to let 
you in on his own private bonanza 





A mew underground shaft near Uranium City gets 


oc Geiger test s shipped to the U. S 


All ore 























Shopkeeper Hawker once believed he was Can- 
ada’s unluckiest man. He flew his large family to see 
the Coronation, and now worries about his money. 


Beaverlodge. The first two buildings erected were 
the claim recorder’s office and a liquor store. 

The huge majority of prospectors, of course, 
found nothing, and soon went broke. They had to 
go to work for their luckier neighbors, either to 
earn enough for a plane ticket home or, more likely, 
for a new stake that would enable them to go pros 
pecting again. One of these was an old man named 
Gunnar Berg, for whom the Gunnar company had 
originally been named. He had made a fortune 
years before in gold mining, and squandered it. He 
hoped to make another in Athabaska and still hopes 
to make one. Always dangling before him and 
the other professionals was the lure of the fantas- 
tic rewards they could earn for a successful find 
Albert Zeemel received almost half a million dollars 
n cash and stock for his discovery -tax-free. 

But the discouraging feature of uranium hunting 
to the old pros is that, in contrast to any other type 
of prospecting, it requires no skill, experience or 


oe 
 dingal 


Geologist Zeemel marks a claim stake at Gunnar 
Mines, the fabulous LaBine property. There has 
been some claim jumping, but RCMP keeps order 


geological knowledge It helps to know that ura 


nium ore is usually found in rock with a red dis 


coloration or that a flaky, yellowish oxide that look 


like unappetizing shreds of dried scrambled eggs 


sometimes appears on its surface Sut outside o 


these bits of knowledge, a forty dollar 


(,elger 
counter is all that is necessary 
A few lucky people have made strikes even with 


out a Geiger. They have simply “tied on” their 
been properly 


Nesbitt, be 
tween flights, tied on to a property next to Beaver 


claims alongside others that have 
prospected Airplane pilot Johnny 
lodge that is proving to be worth a fortune \ 


Chipewyan Indian, Isidore Voyageur, got nine 
thousand dollars and two hundred thousand shares 
of mining stock for another tie-on near Tazin Lake 
Three Irish bricklayers sold ten tie-on claims on 
Laird Island for five hundred thousand dollars 
Last fall, feeling a reporter’s curiosity about what 


was happening up north, I took a plane from Ed 


John Nesbitt examines a sample of pitchblende 
He was a bush pilot who staked his first land 
in 1948. All prospectors must be flown to site 


lieve 
i Geiger coun 
landing 
oOo communi 
rt ony 
em coul 
the G,overnr 
famihe 
gree 
plete 
ings, hot 
school 
social life 
Uranium ( 
tt 


iooking pionee! Ne ier 


gash in the bush 


Mickey Rutaky, of Toronto, looks out from the country’s strangest coffee shop. When all mines are working Uranium City expects ten thousand people 











The Maps that Charted our History 


A famous collection, published here for the first time, 
shows the slow evolution 


of Europe’s knowledge about Canada 


ne Pr ISSUE, Maclean's begins publication of Thomas B. Costain’s depicting the progressive discovery of the Great Lakes. Sixty of thes 


The White and the Gold, the compelling saga of Canada’s first criginal maps will go on exhibit at the Royal Ontario Museum, Toront« 
hundred years after white men gained a perilous foothold in the north. for several weeks, starting March 9. The map below, published by the 
\s graphic in their own right, and serving as a vivid introduction to German cartographer Peter Apian in 1543, indicates how little was 
(‘ostain’s narrative, are these ancient: maps which trace the epic of men known of North America fifty years after the discovery of the New 

fought their way inland to gaze with incredulous eyes upon one World \pian shows it as a mere finger of land named Baccalearun 
then another and another, of the inland seas we now call the Great the Land of Cod since Portuguese ind Spanish fishermen had been 
Lake These ips are part of the collection of Dr. Alexander Mac harvesting codfish in the north Atlantic from earliest days Farther 
Donald, of Toronto; they are recognized as the finest known collection to the south, extensive areas had already been mapped and settled 


$@ CHARTA COSMOGRAPHICA, CVM VENTORVM PROPRIA NAT. R&A ET OPERATIONE, 
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Peter Apian’s 1543 world map showed North America northern shore, so he labeled the whole area Baccalearum 


as a finger of land above well-charted South America. —Land of Cod. Another map maker's whim named the 


Apian knew Portuguese fished off an inhospitable New World for a minor explorer, Amerigo Vespucci right). 
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HE BOLDLY imaginative map ab 
master cartographer of the sixteent f 


to which inadequate information 


bined by the early map makers Mer 
projecting global areas on a flat surface wh 
is still in use. But in drawing this map ce 
was attempting to depict the shape ot! 
He placed far to the north a “body of 
is unknown by the Saguenay Indian 
sweet water’’ to be the Great Lak« S, 
them, Mercator was one of the first 
existence. At the time Mercator 

two theories about the New World 

which would take ships by an easy route 
second, that great inland rivers we 


short sailing distance of Asia Mer 
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How early map makers a 
saw the Great Lakes This modern map shows the opoga 


HE MAPS on these pages tell, as no words can, the struggle of the which gave |} | le ynvitude had ‘ 
early explorers and cartographers to acquaint the old world with what mates of the distance travel riven time hus Cl 


lay in the interior of the New Continent Most of the explorers had no his maps would calculate the lengt 


knowledge of the technicalities of map making, and brought back, at best takes thirty days’ voyage by canos ‘ er er 
rough sketches of the terrain they traversed. But it is possible to recon practical than technical, for early may N ‘ 
struct from old records the manner in which maps were made: An explorer Lake Erie exists only as broad place ! H 
would return from a long journey and make his way to the court of hi Lake Ontario, as far as Champlain knew. He dare 
country Britain or France, Holland, Spain or Portugal. First he must egiol varming with warlike lroquo I 
i report to the king and the ministers on the important aspects of hi Champlain voyages that Erie was mapped (Champ 
| voyage; the gold and the furs he had gathered, the territory he had claimed cataracts or rapids both at Nia i Fal S ; M 
i Only then he would be free to wait on the eager cartographer, the armchair knew these only by hearsay from his Indiat ie \ | 
| map maker. The explorer would remain closeted with the cartographer for ward of Huron he also had to take the India rd. He dre 
nours, even days, answering innumerable questions as to latitude dis the general direction of Supertor, but n ed iv res ! 
tances topography, ill ot which the learned man would translate into Michigar Surprising!\ i great river owed ort ra ! ! | 1 
ines on a sheet of paper into this unknown lake The rst complet } ( Lake 
It was not until Samuel de Champlain, founder of New France, mad«e published by Coronelli, the Italian cartographer OR 
his first voyages ol discovery westward from Quebec in 1613, 1615 and 1618 it the bottom of this page ind ha remal ‘ mode 1» 
that a map of the interior of Canada was drawn by a man who had actually ind in place names including Taranto KB 
seen the region. And even the eyewitness cartographer was faced wit}! mediately to the west of Lake Sup ) I ! 
yreat difficulties, as the Champlain map at the bottom of the opposite page Mississippi River is shown ris 4 i i 1 
shows Champlain had an astrota /, a crude but fairly accurate instrument dame Bay Note the alternative arn " med (;reat | 
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Coronelli’s 1688 map was the | es* , 
first to show all the Great : t *) F Die GYILINOTs 
F Lakes with reasonable accu 
‘ racy. By then the French pio 













neers had penetrated to the 
head of the lakes and Coronelli 
could draw on the reports 

men like Marquette, Joliet, m 
Radisson and Jesuit priests. % 
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This Hondius map of 1631, showing one great lake, started Alexander MacDonald on his hobby of collecting old maps. 
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detail on a new item for 
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his growing collection 
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This map of the world by De Jode, drawn in 1556, took MacDonald fifteen years to find. 
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NE SPRING day I 1921 young Dr. 
Alexander MacDonald was strolling ilong 


the storied Left Bank in Paris. He’d been away 
from home a long time, first as medical officer of 
the Third Battalion, Toronto Regiment, and 
now as a postgraduate student. He was, frankly 
homesick. Then, in the cluttered window of an 
intique shop, he saw something that reminded 
him of home the map reproduced at the top ol 
this page Looking closely, he discovered 

strange fact: It showed only one Great Lake 
From the scholarly old man who owned the shop 
he learned that the map had been published iu 
1631 by the Dutch cartographer, Henry Hondius 
The reason for the error was that Hondius did 
not know of the existence of the four other great 
lakes I realized then,’ says MacDonald, ‘‘that 
this was more than a map it Was a fascinating 


sxample of Canada’s history in the making.’ 
He bought the map. He does not remember the 
price, “but I do remember,” he adds, “‘that I had 
to live frugally for a whole month afterward, and 
especially to go without the Chateaubriand garr 
steak which was my once-a-week luxury.”’ 

The Hondius map started MacDonald on 
hobby which was to make him an eminent 
member of the small, select international 
brotherhood of map collectors. Although his 
collection concentrates on the Great Lakes 
region, he owns hundreds of maps—-so many that 
he has never counted them. Like all serious map 
collectors, a map to interest him must be an 
original publication of one of the great cartog 
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eighteenth centuries Next to the map that 
I 


started it all’’ MacDonald values the world map 


of 1595 shown helow it It is by Gerard de Jode 
ilso of Holland 1 cartographer whose wort 
rare and highly esteemed for its beauty I 
hunted for that map for fifteen years, say 
MacDonald and finally found it in 1952 at 
lealer’s in London.’’ 


MacDonald believes that map collecting is the 
most instructive and satisfying of hobbies and 


one in which many more persons could find 


pleasure “The field of maps is so large,’’ he 
Say tnat collecting maps of! 1 region in which 
one 1s interested is probably the most practica 
Many fine original m ips can be had tor as litth 
is five or ten dollars from book and antique 
lealer 

For the advanced collector nowever prices 
range much higher from fifty dollars to well 
over a thousand \ map in the Harvard Uni 
versity collection by Kaspar Vopel of West 
phalia is valued at sixteen thousand dollars \ 
map published in 1507 by Martin Waldseemullet 


2 German resident of Lorraine, is valued at 
thirty thousand dollars. This huge valuation is 
due to two reasons: First, it is the sole survivor 


of an edition of one thousand issued more 


than 
four hundred years ago, and it was not found 
until 1901 in the library of Wolfegg Castie 
Second, it is the first published map to name the 
New World America ; Waldseemuller pre 
pared the map while Columbus was still alive 
ind why he chose to confer immortality on 
Amerigo Vespucci, a relatively obscure explorer 


who followed in the wake of Coh 





remain 


a mystery to this day. 


Early Maps Doubled A 
Picture Magazines 





In the era before newspapers, magazines and 


books were widely circulated, maps enjoye d wide 


popularity is a torm ol period il literature 

After major wars ind explorations cartographers 
would rush new maps into circulation in editions 
of several hundreds or even thousands, and al 
who could afford them would buy and eagerly, 


peruse latest changes based on political and geo 


graphica deve iopments. Since illiteracy was still 
“ despread in the sixteenth ind seventeent! 
centurie maps were popular with met who 
ight spell out captions but boggied it’ the 
lifficulties of reading page after page of 7 

lo I Ke map evel mor educatio ; 
interesting, cartographers often decorated then 
with draw ngs ol the people inima ind ways 
of life in distant lands, suc is those reproduced 
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SRAINIEST SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 


So many prime ministers, provinctal premters, chief justices, MPs 


and millionaires have been turned out by Dalhouste Law School that 


it’s become famous as Nova Scotia’s biggest brain-export factory 


out in Halifax to visit an ivy-encrusted 





building on the campus of Dalhousie Uni- 
ersity and deliver a speech to a student gathering. 
\lmost immediately he referred jokingly to Nova 
Scotia’s supposed suspicion of “‘Upper Canada”’ and 
uggested that perhaps the boot should be on the 
other foot 
So many important and high-ranking jobs in 
Canada are held by former Nova Scotians,” he 
said, ‘‘that someone should write an article entitled 
Che Oppressed Upper Canadians.”’ After a moment, 
Drew added 
Dalhousie Law School 


Most of these men are graduates of 


Che students, all undergraduates of that institu- 
tion, accepted the compliment calmly, with only a 
prinkling of polite applause. It was,” as one put 

later merely a statement of fact 

For Dalhousie Law School, from its youngest 
reshman in horn-rimmed glasses to its most elderly 
ilumnus, is well-aware of its nationwide reputation 
for mass-producing what is often dubbed Nova 
Scotia’s chief export-— brains 

[t has been called a training school for great men. 
[ts enrollment, except in the crowded immediate 
pestwar years, has never topped a hundred and 
fifty but Dalhousie has given Canada more prime 
ministers provincial premiers, cabinet muniusters, 


supreme court judges, university presidents and 


NE DAY last year when he was to ring the 
Maritime provinces George Drew took time 


By David MacDonald 


otherwise weighty figures than any other school in 
the country. 

In the seventy years since Dalhousie began quite 
inauspiciously to teach law in rented rooms, 
Canada has had ten prime ministers. Dalhousie 
saw three of them first; Sir John Thompson and Sir 
Robert Borden as teachers, and Viscount Bennett 
as a student. 

It has also graduated a prime minister of colonial 
Newfoundland, five premiers of Nova Scotiaand two 
each of New Brunswick and British Columbia 
Dalhousie has given up keeping score on its alumni 
who have become MPs, MPPs and ministers of the 
Crown. But Bennett had three of them as cabinet 
ministers Hon. Edgar Rhodes, Hon. R. B 
Hanson and Hon. C. H. Cahan-- and in Mackenzie 
King’s wartime cabinet there were five-—J. L. Ilsley, 
now the Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, Angus L. 
Macdonald, Nova Scotia’s Premier; Col. J. L. 
Ralston, Norman Rogers and J. E. Michaud, Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench in New Brunswick. 

In law, Dalhousians have sat on every provincial 
supreme court in the country, the Supreme Court 
of Canada, the Exchequer Court and a host of 


lesser benches Canada’s member of the Inter 
national Court of Justice at The Hague is Joh 
Read. a former Dalhousie dean. Qne in every four 
teen of Dalhousie’s law grads eventually has Mr 
Justice or Judge for his title 

Three current Canadian university presidents 
launched their careers at what was quaintly but 
accurately called ‘“The Little Red College by the 
Sea’’ Sidney Smith, of the University of Toronto 
another ex-dean; Norman MacKenzie, of the 
University of British Columbia, and Raymond 
Gushue, of Memorial University College, New 
foundland. Others have vaulted from Dalhousie to 
the top of the business world. Gilt-edged cases in 
point are Sir James Dunn, president of Algoma 
Steel; Henry Borden, president of Brazilian Trac 
tion: and Gerald Godsoe Vice president of the 
British American Oil Company 

[ts alumni roles read like a Canadian Who’s Who 
past and present, and many authorities regard 
Dalhousie as leader an ong the twelve law schools 
n the land, though in size it is a poor seventh 
1). Park Jamieson, a bencher of the Law Society o 
Upper Canada, which runs Canada’s biggest law 
school, Osgoode Hall, once called Dalhousi 
Canada’s most outstanding law school.” 

When he spoke at the opening of a new law build 
ng at the University of British Columbia two year 
igo, Prime Minister St. Laurent, himself a lawyer 


ioted, Dean George Curtis came to V incouver 





These famous men 
went through 

the brain mill at 

~ Dalhousie. 

How many can you 
identify ? 


(ANSWERS NEXT PAGE) 
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from Dalhousie Law School, which we in Laval are 
inclined to regard as our only possible peer among 
The influence and tradi- 
tions of Dalhousie are certain to be reflected here.”’ 


law school’s in Canada. 


The traditions of the law school on the Atlantic 
coast, praised by the Prime Minister as far off as the 
Pacific coast, have a lot to do with the way Dal- 
housie students apply themselves. Aware of follow 
ing in the footsteps of great men, they feel they 
the 
emphasis on mental rather than physical exercise 


have a reputation to uphold, so they put 


and rate brain-sharpening debates as a major sport. 
a scholar 
This 
their 


They also subscribe to the theory that 


must be able to reason, not just memorize. 


idea is constantly dinned into them by 
instructors 

‘Dalhousie Law School,’’ says Horace Read, the 
present dean, “‘is more concerned with the principles 
of the law, with making the law make sense, than 
with mechanical textbook knowledge.” 

Read, a short round-faced man of fifty-five, is a 
native of New Brunswick who graduated from two 
Acadia and Dalhousie 


Before 


Nova Scotia universities 
and topped off his education at Harvard. 
joining the staff of Dalhousie Law School he was 
professor of law at the University of Minnesota for 
sixteen years. Although he’s quiet and soft-spoken, 
he learned to bark orders during the war when he 
was a commander in the Royal Canadian Navy. 
From 1943 to 1946 he headed a committee which 
revised the Canadian Naval Regulations, a task 
which won him an OBE. Changes he recommended 
helped to place enlisted men on a better footing and 
inject a the RCN. 


Read, although his approach to most problems is 


more democratic spirit into 
as a law school dean 
than his Mac- 
Donald, who had a unique system of jolting his 
students into a state of intense concentration 


the 


unorthodox, is more orthodox 


immediate predecessor, Vincent 


Each time a new class entered school he 





Some of the library’s books were smuggled into Dal under the flowing coattails of zs is lib 
political duties and these duties will be best nation subsequently followed suit it would: have 
performed by those who have given them most surprised many Dalhousians; their mock parliame 
thought has been uncannily prophetic 

“Ever since,”’ says Dean Read Dalhousie has For instance when Dick Bennett (Class of “9 
taught its men that a legal education fits them for was at Dalhousie he was named make-believe Con 


public leadership and that they have a responsi- 
















































servative prime minister As everyone know 











spent the entire first term deliberately misleading bility to use it for more than mere money-making.” R. B. Bennett became the real thing. In the House 
them. ‘I used to feed them the most unmitigated To this day, whether from a noble sense of public of °96. Jimmy Dunn, of Bathurst, N.B wa 
rot,”’ he has said. “‘At first they swallowed it whole. duty or a grubby suspicion that politics, too, some- Minister of Finance, a fitting portfolio for Sir Jame 
After a few weeks, if they hadn’t realized what I times pays, Dalhousie lawyers always seem to say who became one of Continued on page 38 
was up to, I told them.” The effect of this was a yes on nomination day Naturally, this is most ata a = mee. = 
super-sceptical student body which would not evident in Nova Scotia. In last year’s provincial] 
accept the dean’s word for the time of day, without elections, out of a hundred and one candidates, 
first checking. ‘““They started asking questions,” twenty-seven—better than one in _ four -were DID YOU KNOW THEM 
says MacDonald and thinking for themselves.” Dalhousie law graduates 

Once when he caught an entire class trustingly Most of these were also graduates of Dalhousie’s ? ‘¢i , 
writing .down what he was saying, MacDonald mock parliament, a not-too-frivolous imitation of ™~ ™ \ = E « 
stopped abruptly. “Put down those damned the House of Commons, started in 1886 by Dean ef | r} 
pencils,” he roared, ‘‘ —and think!” Weldon as a gimmick for teaching parliamentary ( P \l ) 

If thinking lawyers are Dalhousie’s chief output, procedure. Each year since, the law students have iy . 
politicians have been its most notable byproduct picked a Government and a Loyal Opposition and i \ 
This is no accident. The die was cast the night the some choice issues to debate. The government in \ M M : . ‘ . 
school was opened in 1883. Its first dean, Richard power at Ottawa is usually the government in ¥ , by K ugh : * 
Chapman Weldon, declared then, ‘““We have not power at Dalhousie, but not always Last year, Cc ny : 
forgotten the duty which every university owes to because the Liberals had been in so long, the M | 
the state of teaching young men the science students agreed it was ‘“‘time for a change’’ and 
of government. In our free government we all have elected the Progressive Conservatives. Had the 
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f People Monkeys? 


John Christopher Lorrigan said they were, 
Robinson the private detective said they weren't. 
But that was before they started discussing 

the missing thirty thousand dollars 


By JAMES McNAMEE 


Illustrated by Duncan Macpherson 


HE BUILDINGS were so positioned on the terraced hillside 
as to repeat a visual theme, and each was flat-roofed and 
white. The walks between them, at this season, were bordered 





by forget-me-not, and rhododendron flanked the driveways. 
Mr. Robinson was provoked. He had read the schedule tacked 
to the post at the bus stop and found he must wait forty minutes for 

1 bus to the city 

It was the hour of the evening meal. To the west a thin corrugation 
of cloud assumed the look of pink draperies. The only movement 
anywhere, as far as Mr. Robinson could see, was made by a few 
white-capped blue-mantled nurses walking between the buildings, and 
by rare male attendants who even at a distance looked muscular. 

’ Because the breeze was cold Mr. Robinson walked up and down 
in front of the bus stop. From an upper window of the closest building 
an old man, standing behind bars and in front of a naked light, looked 
down at him. Mr. Robinson sensed hostility in the old man’s interest 
and it made him uncomfortable. Swinging his brief case he went along 
the driveway to where he had seen a bench under a maple tree. 

As he sat down a man passed, walking toward the bus stop, and 
Mr. Robinson, who was chilly, envied him his overcoat and tartan 
scarf. The old man at the window looked at the man in the overcoat 
and suddenly started dancing. He clung to the bars and bobbed. The 
man shook his head at him, then turned and saw Mr. Robinson under 
the maple tree. He came back, jumped over a border of forget-me-not 
ind sat beside him. ‘‘Am I intruding?” he asked. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Robinson. By the aid of the standard lights 
on the driveway he saw that the overcoat was of quality and the 
man’s face iron-templéd and in its last youth. 

“Tt’s cold, isn’t it?’’ said Mr. Robinson. The raw darkness tor- 
mented his fingers and his feet. ‘“They shouldn’t,” he said, nodding 
toward the building by the bus stop, “keep cases like that so close to 
the highway. Gives a bad impression. Why don’t they keep them up 
on the hill?’’ 

“T know,” said the man with the overcoat. ‘“The whole setting 
is more or less comparable to life here and life hereafter—at the bottom, 
frenzy and bars; at the top, open windows and tranquillity.” 

“You don’t say?” said Mr. Robinson, wondering what he had 
started. The buildings sparkled with lights, and from the chimney of 
the heating plant a great roll of black smoke snaked across the eastern 
sky. He blew on his fingers. 

‘‘When I sat down,” said the man, “‘I noticed your face was blue.’ 

“Poor circulation,”’ said Mr. Robinson. ‘I’m cold.” 

“Quite, quite blue,” said the stranger, ‘‘on both sides of the nose.’ 

There was a restrained silence on Mr. Robinson’s part. 

“I’ve seen such a blue before. Have I met you before?” asked the 
stranger. “Your name is not—ah—. ” 

“Robinson,” said Mr. Robinson who was of Scottish descent and 
had blue eyes and a fringe of red hair. 


, 





, 
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While Robinson turned blue with the cold and his loquacious companion rambled on, the moon outlined a luminous face behind ¢ 


“Is it really?” said the stranger. 

Mr. Robinson wriggled his toes and looked again at the luminous 
dial of his watch. Twenty-five minutes. He became aware of lights 
flickering among the rhododendrons and he saw others farther up 
the hill. 

“The moon is full tonight,’’ the man said. 

“IT was wondering about those lights,”’ said Mr. Robinson 

“Flashlights,” said his companion. ‘“There are always some inmates 
who won’t report in for supper when the moon’s full. The attendants 
are looking for them.”’ 

‘*That’s odd,”’ said Mr. Robinson. 

“T wouldn’t have thought of calling it odd,”’ said the man with 
the overcoat. “Such truancy seems reassuring. At least it proves there 
are still some so spiritually susceptible they can be influenced by a 
heavenly body, even if it is only the moon.” 

“Is that so?’ said Mr. Robinson. He felt certain the vocation of 
the gentleman, in spite of his tartan scarf, was of a clerical nature 
Twenty minutes to bus time. He shivered. Watching the eccentric 
movements of the flashlights on the hillside, he wondered if the inmate 
he had come to see, John Christopher Lorrigan, could possibly be 
among those not accounted for. He said, “I suppose in the course of 
your work here you contact quite a few of these cases.”’ 

“TI do,”’ said the gentleman. 

“Did you ever come across a fellow called Lorrigan?”’ 

“John Christopher?”’ said the gentleman. ‘‘He’s here.’ 

“T couldn’t find him,” said Mr. Robin- 
son. ‘“‘Nobody could.” 

‘‘He’s-tall,”’ said his companion. ‘‘Good- 
looking. An outstanding personality. Hg 
has an immense influence on the other 
patients. It’s an institutional habit now 
to refer to the male members of the staf! 
as gorillas, and to the females as chimps; 
doctors and supervisors are king apes and 
visitors baboons. Something Lorrigan 
Sitting there in his 


" 


started, you know.” 
warm overcoat and tartan scarf, he looked 
at Mr. Robinson and with a chuckle encour- 
aged him to show appreciation of this ab- 
surdity, but Mr. Robinson was freezing far 
too fast for laughter, and besides what 
thoughts he had were fluttering about the 
disappearance of a certain thirty thousand 
dollars. 


§ gem OILY black smoke from the heating 


plant sank to the ground east of the 
buildings and, like an avalanche of tar, at 
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treetop level, undulated down the hillside and into the valley Sud 
denly, as if someone had turned a switch, an aura of soft brilliance 
played on the cloud and the giant rim of the moon showed, glossed 
and golden. Mr. Robinson put his cold hands under his armpits and 
beat his tortured heels 4 drop of moisture, rolling down a nostril, hung 
at the end of his nose and tickled like a persistent housefly As he 
reached for his handkerchief someone howled behind him in the rhodo 
dendron bushes 

Sit down,”’ said the gentleman 
Mr. Robinson listened intently Bodies were floundering in th 
scrubs but the sound was at a distance and receding I was startled 
he said. He sat down. ‘‘What’s more, I’ve never been so cold in my life 
Your face is blue,”’ said the man with the overcoat juite blue 
The blue is very obvious by moonlight, Mr.— al 
*““Robinson,”” he volunteered The guy was absent-minded Yet 


he knew Lorrigan, and might even know something of the thirty 
thousand missing dollars Could I ask you to do something for me 
he asked 

“Of course.” 


You’re around here every day 


I am.” 
Mr. Robinson picked up his brief case and undid the buckle Vould 
you make a point of seeing Lorrigan and giving him thi He held 


out an oblong candy box His wife told me to bring it. Salted nut 
He’ll be pleased,” said the gentleman 
I guess so said Mr. Robinson I 
hear he goes around handing out nuts to 
t yi i he was off 


people That’s how they found 


his rocker.’ 


] know,” said the gentleman 
““Filberts and peanuts,”’ said Mr. Robin 
son He gave Hennessey his father-in-law, 
2 coconut. Threw it at him 


Hennessey, the electrical contractor 
You know Hennessey 
‘“‘Walks with his arms a little out from 
his sides’? 
That’s right I’ve beer retained ry 
him 


Are you a lawyer?’ 





No,”’ said Mr. Robinson ] an inves 
tigator 
\ private detective 
Yes said Mr. Robinson 
Divorce cases? 
To Mr Robinson these last words 
sounded flat There was derogation ir 
them and, in Continued on page 30 
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Eight of Montreal’s best musicians all have 
the same father. Here’s the warm and lively 
story of how he forced them to make good 


iF YOU are in or anywhere near Montreal | 
that you are listening to at least one Masella 
be Ralph or his father Frank If it’s an obo 
either Joseph Paul or Julio Violinist ilready 
recognition attained by their father and older brothers 
real’s symphony orchestra, Les Concerts Symphor 
Rudolph enjoy first ranking, while Alfred, Paul, Mar 
in their teens are outstanding ¢ indidate 
\il this might seem like a highly 
stances it would be unusual only ut 
successfully to withstand the driving 
mined to make each one 
sistence Of a mother who saw t« 
that the valuabie collaboration of a first 
you have Montreal’s musical Masella 
careers and their various revolts ag: 
violently suppressed or successfully ¢ 
he persistence with which fat 
in a family tradition Grandfathe 
cabinetmaker with the musical « 
town in Italy near Foggia. Frank w 
decided to try his luck in the New 
Montreal. He found he could make 
the rest of the family, whicl 
Frank’s musical career had begur 
set to the basic study of musK 
the boat in Montreal before hi 
schooling he was apprenticed 
tailoring factory 
Ottavio Palange was an amateur 
Rafael, and when Frank was good 
Palange home. There he met br 
newly arrived from Alife, near Napk 
night he played In a movie orchestra 
concerts in Montreal’s old Dominion Parl 
for the dark-eyed girl who came to 
escorted home by him afterward. By 
occupations to marry Giovanna 
succession of boys, nine in all. On 
During the Twenties Frank 


added another thirty dollars wee! 


Mama Giovanna Masella is serenade 
three French horn players, Joseph, Pa 


Alfred and Mario, bassoonist Rudol; 





wenty-loot ¢ 


' 
nosaurs have been unearthed in these sixty-million-vear-old hills 


Saskatchewan-Alberta 


border where nature 


In the Lost World of Cypress Hills 


N THE lonely little-known southeastern corner 
of Alberta, a summit called Head of the Moun- 
tain juts abruptly from the plains, forty-five 
hundred feet above sea level. It is the highest point 
in Canada between Labrador and the Rockies and 
it Commands a spectacular eighty-mile prairie view. 
Yet bizarre as it is, this mountain on the prairie 
is merely one facet of the strangest geographical 
freak in Canada. Head of the Mountain is the 
vesternmost tip of the Cypress Hills plateau, which 
Alberta-Saskatchewan fifty 
United States, and in the Cypress 


straddles the border 
miles above the 
Hills nearly everything is out of step with the 
surrounding world 

For years geologists, entomologists, botanists and 
historians have been intrigued by this incongruous 
Here Rocky Mountain plants flourish on 


slopes two hundred miles from the Rockies and 


place 


fragile ferns and wild orchids thrive in moist shady 
nooks while, in neighboring foothills, a thousand 
miles from their kind, horned toads and scorpions 
scramble through semi-tropical Yucca grass. Here, 
buried in sixty-million-year-old layers of the earth, 
ire the bones of fierce carnivorous dinosaurs. Even 
the lofty crown of the Cypress Hills, although much 
younger than its lower levels, is at least two million 
years old; it was one of the few points in Canada 
This is a curious lost 


io escape the ice-age glaciers. 


country—-a land that, seemingly, nature dropped 
yn the prairie by mistake 

Che Cypress Hills plateau is approximately eighty- 
ive miles long and one thousand miles square. About 
Alberta, the 


Che top is a level, grassy, narrow 


one third of it lies in remainder in 
Saskatchewan 
plain called The Bench, which averages about four 


thousand feet above sea level but occasionally 

: ' , ds 
bulges into higher knolls as in the case of Head of 
the Mountain 


From the perimeter of The Bench, the Cypress 


26 





By ROBERT COLLINS 


Hills plateau slopes down on all sides to the 
surrounding prairie. On the north and west the 
slopes are steep and treacherous; on the south and 
east they merge more gently into the plains. On 
all sides there are patches of dense evergreen forest, 
carved tiny 
creeks with fanciful names like War Lodge Coulee, 
Medicine Lodge Coulee and Battle Creek Steep 


with countless wooded coulees and 





rocky trails weave through the timber like badly 
paved cobblestone streets. Beside them, clear water 
bubbles from subterranean springs, feeding Elk 
water Lake in Alberta and Battle Creek, French 
man River, Cypress Lake and Loch Levin in 
Saskatchewan. 

Oddly, there isn’t a cypress tree in the Hills 
The first French fur traders called the place Mon- 
tagne de Cypre, obviously being poor foresters, and 


name ini 


English traders later translated the 


Cypress Hills. There are pure stands of lodgepole 
pine, jack pine, spruce and poplar which shelter 
deer, elk, 


Once the Hills even had grizzly bears and in 1906 


porcupine and the occasional bobcat 
ranchers in the Saskatchewan region shot seventy- 
six timber wolves that leaped down from the bush 
to attack cattle. 
Geologists agree that Hills 
untouched by the series of glaciers which began 
to spread over most of Canada from the Arctic 


parts of the were 


a million years ago and finally receded fifteen to 
twenty thousand years ago. The southbound ice 
sheets thinned and split as they reached the summit 
of the Hills, leaving an island of approximately 
eighty-eight square miles. A layer of rock circles 
this area at about forty-four hundred feet, appar- 
ently indicating the high ice mark. 

Dr. E. H. Strickland, professor of entomology 
at the University of Alberta, relates this ice-age 
phase to the curious creatures found in the region 
which, to his knowledge, are found nowhere else 
in Canada. Over the years Strickland has dis 
covered horned toads, kangaroo rats, scorpions and 
solpugids, not in the Hills proper but in the arid 
foothills nearby. The two latter creatures belong 
to the same zoological class as spiders. Scorpions 
grow from one-half to eight inches long, have a 
poisonous sting in their tails and are most com 
monly found in tropical C 


mtinued on page ‘ 
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What makes your camera a color camera ? 


Sy. 


It comes in all 6 popular sizes 






























Kodacolor Film is made for the kind of 
cameras most people own. If you haven’t 
tried it, get a roll and treat yourself to 
snapshots as rich and real and full of color 
as life itself. 

Special family occasions deserve color 
pictures—the birthdays, the graduations, 
the holidays, the happy vacations together. ' 
Kodacolor snapshots can tell the story of : 
these family happenings in a new and 

st exciting way. 

You’ll find Kodacolor Film at your 
regular dealer’s—with simple instructions 
in every roll. Return your exposed film for 
processing just as you do black-and-white. 
Your prints come back—big, brightly 
colorful, and a joy for everyone to see! 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited 


Toronto 9, Ontario 
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DOMINION LIFE OFFERS 


ORONET 


A 20 YEAR SAVINGS PLAN 





If you die before 65... your family will receive 


ALL DEPOSITS YOU HAVE MADE 
PLUS THE FACE VALUE OF THE POLICY 
PLUS DIVIDENDS LEFT WITH THE POLICY 


The most unusual savings plan ever developed by 
Dominion Life. 


The Coronet is an insured savings plan that pro- 
tects your family and your savings too. 


The Dominion Coronet 20 year savings plan should 
not be confused with ordinary Life Insurance. It is 
entirely different and will do more for you than 
any other savings plan. 


Your choice of 6 Valuable Options 
available at the end of the 20 year period 








ASK YOUR DOMINION LIFE REPRESENTATIVE FOR DETAILS 


oe OR MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
re re re re ee rr cr ee re ee EE a Se ee _ 
| The Dominion Life Assurance Company, CO-22M | 
| Dept. 22M, Waterloo, Ontario. 
Please send me a copy of ‘‘The Dominion Coronet” booklet, describing the | 
| policy and the six valuable options in detail. My age is | 
| See 
| Name 
{ | 
Kconssecengienerersenesarenemmeamnetses ts ear cod 

















Maclean’s Movies 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


ty Hollywood's Kiss Me Kate is less lusty 
than Broadway's but has Miller's legs 


n p Mer WERE VALIAN An 
exciting whale hunt and a killer-diller of a 
mutiny-at-sea are worth watching but the story 
is too thick and the characters too thin. Good 
and evil brothers (Robert Taylor and Stewart 
Granger) battle for the former's pure young 
bride (Ann Blyth) 

Sir Laurence Olivier 
does his own singing — in a pleasant but oh- 
so-tentative and timid baritone — in this colorful, tuneful British 
screen version of John Gay's eighteenth-century opus. On the 
whole an enjoyable production 

An exceptionally thrilling cavalry 
versus-Injuns battle is the highlight of this stylish, rather garrulous 
Big Western. With William Holden, Eleanor Parker 


Shorn of its Broadway comma by Hollywood's 
punctuation experts, Cole Porter's famous stage musical has been 
turned into a movie which is handsome, hummable and often very 
funny — but less lusty and less witty than the original. Howard 
Keel and Kathryn Grayson sing and Ann Miller flashes her 
dancing gams. 


There is no room here for a discussion of the 
controversial issues involved; but as a motion picture which frankly 
expounds one creed's point of view, this biography of the father 
of Protestantism is a powerful human document. Irish actor Niall 
MacGinnis’ portrayal of Luther is a histrionic gem 


Director John Ford made this corny, 
over-sentimental Deep South melodrama between The Quiet Man 
and Mogambo. Shame on the great man 


The Actress omedy. Excellent Julius Caesar: Shakespeare. Exce 


The All-American: Camp dram F Kid From Left Field: Basebo Fa 


; sire: Drama. Fair i : ; 
All | Desire: Dre The Lady Wants Mink: Comedy. Pox 


Back to God's Country: Outdo mor The Last Posse: Western. Good 
drammer. Poor Latin Lovers: Romantic comedy. Fa 
The Band Wagon: M al. Excellent Let's Do It Again: Comedy. Fair 
Big Leaguer: Baseba!l! drama. F Lili: M a! fantasy. Excellent 
Blowing Wild: Oi! drama. Poor ‘ A Lion Is in the Streets: Drama 
Biveprint for Murder: Mystery. Good Little Boy Lost: Drama. Good 
Botany Ba Sea drama. Fair : 
y y , Main St. te Broadway: Show-b 
Both Sides of the Law: British drama of = 
c Oomedgy-dcrama Poor 
omen police. Fair 
wae 9 Malta Story: Air-war drama. Good 
Breakdown: Boxing drama. Fa ‘ 
B k the $ dB ae Man From the Alamo: Western. F« 
reankin e oun orrier € fF or 4 pi 
g . The Maze: Horror in 3-D. Fair 
sviation thriller. Excellent 
Mogambo: Jungle comedy. Exce 
Call Me Madam: M ca Top The Moon Is Blue: Comedy. Good 
’ Come Excellent : . 
Captain s Paradise: Comedy. Ex The Moonlighters 3-D western Poo 
Conquest of Everest: Actuality drama of 
9 , y Powder River: Western. Fair 
mountain climbers Exce 
The Cruel Sea: Navy drama. Excellent Remains to Be Seen: Comedy. Fair 


Return to Paradise: South Sea comedy 
drama. Good 
Ride, Vaquero!: Western. Poor 


Dangerous Crossing: Mystery. Fair 
Devil's Canyon: 3-D in ja Fair 


East of Sumatra: Adventure. Fair The Robe: CinemaScope ep Good 








Flight Nurse: War drama. Poor Roman Holiday: Comedy. Excellent | 

Folly to Be Wise: Comedy. Fair Sangaree: Melodrama in 3-D. Fair 

From Here to Eternity: Army-camp The Sea Around Us: Actuality. Fair | 
drama. Excellent Shane: Western. Excellent 

Genevieve: British comedy. Good Story of Gilbert and Sullivan: Musica 

Great Sioux Uprising: Western. Poor biography. Good 

Half a Hero: Domestic comedy. Good Sword and the Rose: Drama. Fair 

Here Come the Girls: Comedy. Fair Those Redheads From Seattle: Yukor 

How to Marry a Millionaire: Romantic droma plus music. Fair i 
comedy in CinemaScope. Good Thunder Bay: Oil drama. Fair 

Inferno: 3-D desert drama. Fair Torch Song: Musical drama. Good 

Innocents in Paris: Comedy. Good The Vanquished: Drama. Poor 

Island in the Sky: Drama. Good Vice Squad: Police drama. Good 

|, the Jury: Whodunit. Poor Vicki: Murder melodrama. Fair. 

it Grows on Trees: Comedy. Fair Walking My Baby Back Home: Comedy 

it Should Happen to You: Satirical and music. Poor. 
comedy. Excellent Wings of the Hawk: Western. Fair 

The Juggler: Drama. Excellent. Young Bess: Historical drama. Good 
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Every family can own a CLARK HOME 


. @ home 


When you buy a CLARK HOME you get superior 


manufactured for quality and economy by precision plans quality materials better workmanship. 


machinery a home delivered to your building site YOU receive the finest home money will buy — and 


mplete, ready for quick and easy assembly it costs you less. 
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Are People Monkeys ? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


the tonal quality, a change that showed 


prejudice 3ut that was more or less 
Not to 
imperil a relationship that could be of 
Mr This 
job is purely financial.” 
“Tl thought,” the 
‘your might 
inspired by Hennessey’s daughter 
little 


know 


understandable in a cleric 


value Robinson explained 


said gentleman, 


investigation have been 
Lor 
monkey 


what | 


cute 


You 


rigan says she’s a 
But all 
mean? 

Mr. Robinson 
said, “Uh-huh.” 

“Full of monkey 
gentleman ‘Lorrigan has a remark- 
you know. When he 
talks of his wife, some of his expressions 

She seems to 
habit of 


ad jee tives 


monkey 


not certain He 


WAS 


tricks,’ said the 


able vocabulary 


ire decidedly graphic 


have an unconscious body 


The 


scratching Lorrigan 


uses in describing this foible§ are 
choice 

‘Everybody scratches,” said Mr 
Robinson, flexing his fingers to be 
sure he could still move them 

“Yes, they do,”’ said the gentleman 
“Lorrigan found that out Did you 


ever hear how, as he puts it, he gradu 
ated from the outside 
‘He threw a coconut 


‘No, no,” 


happened it the 


world?”’ 

at Hennessey 
said the gentleman ~“S4 
Country Fair Mrs 
Lorrigan had insisted on taking in the 
show on the but 
came to one tent that had on its « 
front a big 


midway when they 
anvas 
picture of six monkeys, all 


goggled, sitting in miniature 
told 


she 


racing 

Lorrigan to see this by 
had a blister 
Lorrigan dutifully bought 
climbed a flight of 
the rim of a pit 
boards and shaped like a 


cars, she 


himself, and would 
rather wait 


ticket 


to stand on 


ind steps 
made of 
sauce! \ 
loutish 


young man was at the bottom 
vith three monkeys male, a femal 
ind a baby. ‘The male monkey was 
chained to a homemade heap of gal 


vanized junk powered by the gas motor 
The 


ontraption 


of a washing machine young man 


pushed the until it splut 


sides 


pronounced 


tered and took off, spiraling the 


lo Lorrigan 1 man of 


native dignity, the performance was 
rivial, the business fraud.” 
Bunco,”” said Mr. Robinson 
Lorrigan said the gentleman 










































“took more interest in the female 
monkey Her little pink hands con 
tinually floated over her body 
ing Her 
occupied and somehow familiar He 


He 


technique 


scratch 


expression was set, pre 


placed it recognized, too, the 
digital He 
emotional disturbance, 
ind looked down the 
Lorrigan still had 
her, still delving a little pink hand int« 
For the first 
Lorrigan noticed the Hennessey ridges 
She glanced to the 


felt a definite 


he turned 


Mrs 


left 


and 


midway 
was where he 


a bag of popcorn time 


over her eyes left 
the right, 
scratched herself 


ind to and surreptitiously 
Lorrigan realized he 


had married a monkey! Then Lorrigan 


scanned the other faces circling the rin 


There 
one less anthropoid than that of the 


of the wooden saucer was not 
the gal 


had 


which he 


below fastened to 
junk 


moment in 


poor beast 
loping pile of 
blinding 
saw he 


Lorrigan 
white 
living in a world 


clearly was 


of monkeys. And that’s how he passed 
overt 

“Ah, he must have been born off his 
said Mr Anothe 
drop of moisture hung from his nose 
‘Will you be 


morrow 


rocker.”’ Robinson 


seeing Lorrigan t 
‘| beg your pardon, Mr.—ah 
‘*Robinson I ll you 


tomorrow 


said wi 
seeing Lorrigan 


“Why, yes.”’ 


\ R. ROBINSON blew his nose. H 


did not allow the explosion to dis 


rupt the sequence of his thoughts | 
I came back tomorrow could you 
range for me to see him?” 
“Yes. You could always see him 
‘Could you get him to sort 


discuss Hennessey’s business with me 
He used to be Hennessey’s accountant 
He wouldn't discuss anything wit! 
you , 
‘He wouldn’t, eh?’ 
“No. He’s definitely retired from the 
outside world 
‘Would he talk 
“He 


gentleman 


business with you 


probably would,’ said the 
iced fingers, hi 


feet, M 


words 


In spite of his 


wet nose and his petrified 


Robinson, on hearing these 


flooded with comfort “How.” he asked 


would you like a hundred dollars 


spend on your church or something 


“You are offering me hundres 


Uh-huh Legitimate 











lf | accept the ring, would that give you the 
idea I'm encouraging you? 
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Robinson looked beyond the bus stop 
and far down the valley road. No bus, 
but time had become money. ‘For 
thirty months,” he said, “Hennessey 
had Lorrigan put a thousand dollars 
aside out of company revenue as a 
hidden reserve It didn’t go through 
the books. Thirty thousand dollars he 
hides, then he goes off his rocker 
Hennessey can’t get a word out of 
him. It’s critical. Here he sits as nutty 
as a fruit cake and somewhere he’s got 
thirty thousand in fives, tens and 


twenties of Hennessey’s money Is 
that right?” 
The gentleman pondered Lor 


rigan says that the last time Hen 

nessey was here he twisted his arm 
Ah, what’s that!”’ said Mr. Robin 

on “Who wouldn’t for thirty thou 


sand dollars Look Hennessey just 


has to have that money 
That’s why he hired you? 
Mr. Robinson nodded It’s a con 
fidential job.” 
Lorrigan wouldn’t tell you.” 
Maybe he wouldn't,” said Mr 
Robinson, ‘“‘but he’d tell you 


The gentleman with the overcoat 
hesitated He might. Very likely he 
would Then again he perhaps feels 


that thirty thousand dollars would keep 
him well supplied with nuts. He passes 
them out to visitors, you know 

‘We can’t let him use Hennessey’s 
thirty thousand to buy nuts,” said 
Mr. Robinson “Say you want th 


money for orphans o1 something.’ 


TWNHE gentleman said, “‘Sh-sh-sh! 
His eyes were fixed on a point two 
feet behind Mr. Robinson’s head. Mr 
Robinson turned uneasily He saw 
nothing strange until he became con 
scious of the fact that there was a blur 
by the trunk of the gnarled maple, a 
convexity i bulge, an egg - shaped 
phosphorescence, a night bloom. Only 


f 


it was a face 
Hello,”’ said the gentleman with the 
vercoat who are you?” 
lake it easy.”’ whispered Mr 
Robinson We don’t want him 
Come out,’ said the gentleman 
come and sit with us.”’ There was 
persuasion and a pastoral sweetness in 
his voice as if he were talking t 
children from a_ pulpit Come on 


Mr. Robinson looked about him 


He saw three flashlights and he saw 


nother some yards ahead being held 
niy a. few inches from the ground 
They were coming closer Leave hin 
lone he said They'll pick him 


na minute 

He won't hurt you,” said tl 
entieman 

No, but he’ll interrupt us d 


Mr. Robinson 
I wasn’t talking to you ad the 
entieman 


Not willing to let the situation eg 
it of hand, Mr. Robinson, while he 





hought,. blew on his fingers He was 
letermined to have more to show fo 
his day’s work than pneumonia He 
looked down the valley road to se¢ 
e could spot the bus [wo hundred 

Come,”’ said the gentlemar t 
be safe with me 

someone passed between M Rob 

n and the maple tree 

Hello Mac said the gentiemar 
vith the overcoat Sit here in front 
~ me vhere 1 n Kee] oul t 
n him 

\ scrawny littl man edged around 
Mr. Robinson, giving him a wide berth 
moving his legs in a modified goose 
tep. He sat on the damp grass, his 
back to the moon and to the hts or 
the driveway 

‘Don't be frightened,”’ said the 
gentleman to the littl man You 


heard me say he wouldn’t hurt you 
I'll introduce you. This is cs 
‘‘Robinson,”’ said Mr. Robinson. F 











See what | mean, Bellingham, your 
just isn't convincing 





gor 


and 


road, miles from the than fifty yards away 
saw headlights I’m circling to the left 
hundred,” he said right. “‘So there 


how blue he is around We may as well go.”’ 





‘(,ood.”” said 





circulation.”” said Mr. Robin ‘l wasn’t t 
ve hundred I'll give gentleman 
Mr. Robinson 
> blue.”’ uit, but he couldn't 
said Mr. Robinson Che gentleman was opening the 
ell me, can you get the of nuts Mr 
information from Lorrigan him. He put 
: open moutl 
1undred Mandrill,”” he 
ntleman turned » the tthe \ presentiment 
ve a bump on your face pus, jumped 
llas chase you him to the bench 
’ said M ind ilthough 
4 like cold of it, he mu! 
bus was coming He Robinsor 
alf-dozen green ind Preposteroi 
t hve tol the \ na H Ww ‘ i 
{ I non t e nose Yor 
ype Db the ends ynere eset | 
nd throttle hin I M Robins 
Or said M t " nd itsel 
dred! at he 
WI re 
i | , I d 
son W waiting f john Christ Dp 
went all the way Mr. Robinson 
1 have n hot ( noment but 
ke / n blessed Inhaling, he 


ddy warmtt! As for his throat. He 


rT 


his commission, M1 ind water filled 
d if the offer had been he saw | orriga 
ime thing applied to irm and jump 
He x y t é ver orget-me-not 
hundred bid Mi Choking € 
nhdent n uld he Dus siow as 
awed out nd by the vay hex LUISE 
vo the five hundred flashlights had re 
lon bel n the direction Lor 
d he ve’d bette ) id gone He 
nen in whit 
said the er I n nd twisted | 
Someone must to his horror: 
rait jacket 
uid Mr tobinson muscles of his 
s at ten clock filbert La 
te of mine said the rigan! He 
suldn’t leave m out no! I'm a vi 
is a cloth was wadded 
e to ihere are four The backs I 
behind you ground and h 
said the gentlemar the building 
ching the flashlights dows where h 
vuld be seen no I re lar n * 
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e bowling”? 


anvone who has actually 
tournament, churchmen in an- 
cent Germany did dream up a good way to ensure a 
full congregation on Sunday. They’d give a parishionet 
a wooden ball to hurl at pins set up in the cloister. 
A hit meant vou were leading a goodly life. A miss 


called for more regular attendance, 


The early Dutch settlers brought 9-pins over to 


this side, but by 1850 there was so much gambling 
ind “‘fixing’, the game was outlawed. Around 1895 


there was a big house-cleaning, but to get round the 
law against 9-pins, someone invented the modern 


1Q-pin game 


In a Berlin museum you'll find a 16th century print 
ina garden. One bowler stands 
holding steins 


showing : 1 bowling alley 
ready to throw while his friends sit by, 
of ale and cheering him on. 


There’s no way of knowrnge whether he scored a hit, 
but it’s obvious that then, as now, good fellowship 
Today, of 
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for Molson’s than for any other brand. 
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In the Lost World 
of Cypress Hills 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 


countries. They hide by day and 
forage for spiders and other insects by 
night. No one has been reported stung 
by scorpions around the Hills but their 
sting has been known to kill children 
in other countries. 

Solpugids resemble large spiders 
and are abundant in Africa, although 
they’ve also been found in North 
America as far north as Nevada, 
some six hundred miles south of Cy- 
press Hills. Horned toads are actually 
a scaly type of lizard with a tail. They 
grow up to five inches long and gener- 
ally live in desert countries 

Once, in the prairie between the Hills 
and Medicine Hat, Strickland found 
wasps which he couldn’t identify. He 
sent them to an expert in New England 
who said they belonged to the genus 
Odynerus and added, ‘‘I’m afraid these 
specimens have been mislabeled. They 
are never found north of Texas.’’ When 
Strickland assured him they came from 
the Cypress Hills, the New Englander 
wrote back asking about the nearest 
hotel accommodation. He wanted to 
see the Hills for himself. 

Yucca grass, a shrubby plant gener- 
ally found in Texas or Arizona, also 
grows near the Hills but is pollinated 
by moths and could have been trans- 
ported from the south. But Strickland 
thinks the scorpions, horned toads and 
solpugids may be survivors of the ice 
age Presumably these cr 
climbed to the Cypress Hills island 


eatures 


until the ice receded, then returned to 
the more favorable arid plains 

“They still survive the cold winters 
of southeastern Alberta,”’ he observes. 
“1 don’t think the ice-age climate was 
terribly severe around the Hills: re- 
member, the ice didn’t originate there, 
it merely flowed there from the north. 
These creatures may have been native 
to Alberta for millions of years.” 

Incongruously, while these semi-troy 
ical creatures live on the surrounding 
plain, mountain trees and shrubs flour 
ish a few miles away in the Cypress 
Hills proper. In 1947, August J. Brei- 
tung, a former Ottawa botanist now 
living in California, made a two-month 
botanical survey of the Hills. He found 
six hundred and sixty - five different 
flowering plants and ferns, including 
fifty Rocky Mountain species.and four 
teen different kinds of orchids 

After the last glacier receded, says 
sreitung, the Alberta climate was cool 
ind humid and probably the moun- 
tainous growth extended from the 
Cypress Hills directly to the Rockies. 
But as the plains became dry and 
warm, the mountain species died off 
surviving only in the Hills which still 
have a cool moist climate. Nowadays 
the Cypress Hills have fifteen to eight 
een inches of rainfall a year; an average 
of four inches a year more than the 
surrounding plains. The summer tem- 
perature rarely rises above the eighties. 

Paleontologists are also delving into 
the mysteries of the Hills. Their re 
search takes them back sixty million 
years. The British Museum of Natu 
ral History, the National Museum of 
Canada, the Royal Ontario Museum 
ind the Saskatchewan Provincial Mu- 
seum of Natural History have sent 
thirteen expeditions into the Hills since 
1920, discovering skulls and other bones 
but never a complete specimen 

Most of the fossils are found around 
Eastend, Sask., near the eastern tip af 
the Hills, and are the twenty-five- 
million-year-old remains of Oligocene 
Age mammals: three-toed horses, 
sabre-toothed cats, camels, primitive 
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rabbits and squirrels and, most com. 
monly, the skulls of the Titanotheriidae 
a horned mammal distantly related to 
the rhinoceros and about the size of a 
small elephant. 

In addition, Harold S. Jones, an 
amateur collector at Eastend, has 
found petrified figs and coconuts and 
stone impressions of cinnamon, walnut 
and redwood leaves which he estimates 
are forty million years old. Jones has 
fragmentary bones of a Tyrannosaurus, 
a carnivorous beast of about sixty mil- 
lion years ago, that walked on its hind 
legs and stood eighteen to twenty feet 
high. It frequently dined on the Tri- 
ceratops, a peace-loving three-horned 
vegetarian. 

Harold Jones is an elderly stoop- 
shouldered Englishman whose slow 
deliberate speech reflects years of 
painstaking research He came to 
the district in 1898 and while other 
men rushed to dig gold in the Klondike, 
he settled down to ranching. His col- 
lecting career began a few years later 
when he picked up an odd-looking 
bone. One day in the 1920s a stranger 
was in town looking for fossils so Jones 
produced his find 

“Why that’s the eye-horn of a 
Triceratops,” said the stranger glee- 
fully 

““Are you sure?’ said the sceptical 
Jones. He discovered later the man 
was sure-—he was a paleontologist from 
the National Museum of Canada 


Missing: One Passenger 


Since then Jones has filled a _ base- 
ment room of an Eastend school with 
what F. J. Alcock, curator of the 
National Museum of Canada, calls 
“very good specimens.”” One of them, 
a disc-like piece about four feet in 
diameter, is believed to be the head 
shield of an unknown species of dino- 
saur, probably the only specimen of its 
kind in the world. Jones is now on 
intimate terms with most of the pro 
fessional collectors in Canada. When 
the Frenchman River jumped its banks 
and flooded his basement museum in 
1952, both the National Museum of 
Canada and the Saskatchewan Pro 
vincial Museum volunteered to hel; 
him rebuild his collection 

Prairie motorists approach Cypress 
Hills roads in low gear but local 
residents ride the trails with typical 
unconcern 4 rancher on the Albert 
side once owned an ancient Ford with 
no brakes and used to hitch a heavy 
log behind whenever he drove down 
hill One day the log broke loose and 


the Ford, the rancher and a companion 


hurtled over the winding rock-strewn 
road at fifty miles an hour. Later the 
driver recalled mildly, “‘I didn’t mind 
when the pails and stuff fell out of the 
back seat but when that feller beside 
me rolled out i began to worry a bit 

Recently I drove through the Sas 
katchewan side of the Cypress Hills 
in a maze of bumpy back trails and 
Texas gates, which are well-spaced 
poles placed over shallow pits, allow 
ing vehicles to pass through fences but 
turning back wandering cows My 
companions were William E. Caton 
portly pioneer who’s lived in or around 
the Hills for fifty-three years, and 
Chapman Wylie, a wry weatherbeaten 
Melfort, Sask., farmer who ippreciates 
both a good yarn and a good poker 
hand. Wylie was revisiting his native 
Hills after a long absence 

In the afternoon there was a stop 
at the George Naisntith horse ranch 
a cosy cluster of frame buildings and 
pole corrals in the northern lee of the 
Hills. Naismith, a wiry bespectacled 
man in blue denim, was busy at the 
corral so we went indoors for tea 

Mrs. Naismith and Wylie exchanged 
greetings as casually as though they’d 
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met in the last couple of days, 
“It’s been quite a while since yu 
were at our place, Chappie,”’ said Mr 
Naismith, over the tea 
“Well, it has been a while igreed 


Wylie 
hadn’t been 

Elkwater 
lage within the 


It turned out he 
1920 


ibsently 
there sce 
Alta the 

Hills, is 


ranchers In 


only true i} 


i small sleepy 


f 


settlement of retired 


are the home and office of Car] Larson 


the taciturn provincial park superin 
tendent; a combined auto camp and 
grocery store; A. J. Predy’s general 
store and post office, and a few timber 
dealers Limited amounts of timber 
ire thinned from the Hiils each year 


sold 


posts and corral poles 


ind to farmers and ranchers for 
fence 

Elkwater depends mainly on summer 
ind couldn't 
Most ol 


ranchers 


Hills 


tourist trade for its living 
illed a 
the fifty 


in and 


centre 
itth 


irround the 


be « shopping 


odd horse and « 


immediately 


own cars or trucks and drive to town 
for groceries or entertainment Fron 
the eastern Hills t's thirty milk to 
i movie or dance in Maple Creek 
Sask from the Alberta side Medicins 
Hat forty miles away Once the 
region Was snowbound every winter 


ind 


Now a gravel highway runs 
south through the Hill 
When the 


snowdrifts, ranchers usually park their 


north 


in each prov 


ince back trails clog with 


along the highway and walk or 


cars 


take i horse-drawn sleigh hom« 
Ihe 


rame 


homes are comfortable 


ranch 


houses with upholstered furni 


‘ f 


icks of magazines nd 
ints by Charles M 


OWDOYS 


ture, radios 


1! ‘ 
usually one or two pl 


Russell, a famous « 


early part of this century who lived 
in Montana and Alberta and special 
ized in painting western scene Some 


drawn from bat 
windmills \ 


linked by a rural 


homes use electricity 
teries charged by small 
now 


few families are 


telephone system which works if you 
shout loud enough into the 


Within the 


evervone 


mouthpiece 
Cypress Hills region al 


most history of the 


preters 


cowboys and Indians era ther than 


that of the 


ice ige probably because 
they or their parents helped make it 
Only eighty years ago the Hills were 
sanctuary and a source teepee pol 


for Blackfeet Blood Piegan, Cree 


Sioux and Assiniboin Indian Whilk 
sentinels stood guard on high point 
like Head of the Mountair the tribe 
gathered below for the vage Sun 
Dance 

A Sun Dance w primarily the test 
of a prospective brave rt medicine 
man cut two parallel slit n each side 
of the yvoung man’s flesh, around t} 
chest, loosened the kin nd musck 
passed 1 leather thong through eact 
slit and fastened the thongs t ree 
Chen, while the entire tribe watched 
the Indian tore himself free Often it 
took hours but if he showed a sign f 
pain he was disgraced This part of 
the ceremony wa suppre sed by the 
North West Mounted Police hou 


1890 but western Canadian Indian 
still hold form of the Sun Dance 
usually in July. Nowadays it generally 
celebrates good weather rood , 
or some suspicious occasion 

The Cypress Hills played maj 
role in the formation of the Mounti« 


most of the badmen in the 
that 


hideouts 


By 1870 
West 


knew the sheltered coulee 


ideal 


far from the 4 





were 
Soon the region was seething with horse 
thieves, gunmen and American 
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sistant commissioner J. F 


traders from Montana, who exchanged 
their potent firewater for furs, a pony 
or sometimes an Indian wife. In the 
autumn of 1872 a band of Crees stole 
the horses from a gang of whisky 
traders, forcing them to hike home. 
As soon as the Americans found new 
mounts they went after the Crees but 
lost them in the Cypress Hills. During 
the winter the traders brooded over 
this humiliating experience in Fort 
Benton, Mont., a hotbed of saloons, 
gambling and bawdy houses 

The following May fifteen disrepu- 
table characters headed for the Hills, 
led by Tom Hardwick, a one-time 
Montana sheriff. On May 31, 1873, 
they encountered a band of Assini- 
boins at a _ trading post and plied 
them with Montana red-eye. His- 
torians don’t agree on who fired the 
first shot but the traders were obvi- 
ously seeking a quarrel. In the sub- 
sequent running battle at least thirty 

some accounts say two hundred 
—Indian men, women and children 
were killed. As a gruesome climax to 
the encounter, the whites mounted the 
head of Little Chief, the Assiniboin 
leader, ona lodgepole over the smolder- 
ing ruins of his camp 

The incident incensed Canadians. A 
massacre had occurred on Canadian 
soil and the country had no law 
enforcement agency to stop or avenge 
it This hastened recruiting for the 
North West Mounted Police which had 
been authorized by the federal gov 
ernment in the same month as the 
massacre. 

The Mounties were on the job in 
1874 and in the following year appli 
cation was made by Canada for extra 
dition of the alleged murderers. The 
Mounties took the accused into cus- 
tody with the co-operation of the 
United States government and in 
July, 1875, the extradition trial 
began in Helena, Mont. A _ prosecut- 
ing attorney, a few witnesses and as 
Macleod 
and superintendent A. G. Irvine of 
the NWMP represented Canada 

Feeling ran high in Helena in favor 
of the accused men Lurid remarks 
were flung at the two Mounties when 
they appeared on the streets after a 
day’s hearing. The courtroom sessions 
seethed with shouts and excitement. 
At one point, a defense lawyer pas- 
sionately vowed that before any of his 
clients were turned over to stand trial 
in Canada he would “‘wade knee-deep 
in British blood.’’ For every scrap 
of evidence put forth by Canada the 
defense had a contradictory story. In 
view of the conflicting evidence the 
case was dismissed 

One of the accused, Jeff Devereaux 
promptly had Macleod arrested on a 
charge of false imprisonment The 
American court ruled that Macleod had 
merely done his duty and the Mounti« 
was released Macleod and Irvine 
returned to Canada where, according 
to some NWMP chronicles, they found 


that a Mounted Police patrol had ar- 
rested three members of the Hardwick 
gang on Canadian soil while the latter 
were heading for a Cypress Hills hide- 
out. It has also been suggested, though 
never proven, that the Mounties qui- 
etly plucked the gunmen from United 
States territory. Irvine took the trio 
to trial in Winnipeg. Again the accused 
swore their innocence, no conclusive 
evidence was produced, and the case 
was dismissed. 

Meanwhile in 1875 the Police built 
Fort Walsh deep in the Cypress Hills 
on Battle Creek near the site of the 
massacre. In 1878 this became western 
Canada headquarters. In June, 1876, 
General George Custer, United States 
Army, led two hundred and six men 
against some four thousand Sioux 
This was the famous Custer’s Last 
Stand when the genera! and his men 
were annihilated. The Indians found 
it prudent to move to Canada and the 
notorious warrior, Sitting Bull, was in 
the Hills at one time, while on another 
occasion five thousand restless Indians 
were camped near Fort Walsh’s twelve- 
foot stockade. 


They Made Conviction Impossibie 


Throughout the tense situation the 
Mounties kept order with only one 
tragedy—the murder of constable Mar 
maduke N. Graburn in 1879. Graburn 
was riding alone a few miles west of 
the fort when he was shot in the back 
apparently by an Indian. ‘Two years 
later the NWMP got a tip on the 
murder and five men rode into 
hostile Blood camp brave 
named Star Child 
flung him bodily in front of one of 
their saddles and carried him to cus 
tody with the entire tribe at their heels 
Although Star Child admitted his guilt 
the jury of new settlers, nervously eye 
ing the swarms of angry Bloods who 
were following the case, brought in 


seized a 
handcuffed him 


verdict of not guilty 

By 1883 the Indian menace in the 
Hills subsided and NWMP headquar 
ters was moved to Regina. Fort Walsh 
was dismantled but recently the RCMP 
built replicas of the log buildings on 
the original site, partly for their his 
torical significance and also as_ th« 
breeding stable for all RCMP horses 
Stuart Taylor Wood, RCMP commis 
sioner from 1938 to 1951, makes Fort 
Walsh his summer home 

When the Mounties left Fort Walsh 
the Hills were safe for settlement \ 
swashbuckling easy-going breed of pio 
neers started ranching Some were 
retired Mounties. Others came from the 
United States like James (Dad) Gaff, a 
tough ex-buffalo hunter who had known 
Buffalo Bill and Wild Bill Hickok and 
said both were “‘show-offs.”’ 

According to a story which old 
timers in the Hills like to tell, Gaff 
rode into Govenlock, Sask., one night 
in 1918 looking for a place to sleep 
Govenlock is a tiny settlement south 
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of the Hills with about a dozen build- 
ings including a ten-room hotel. Gaff 
asked the price of a room. The pro- 
prietor told him. 

**I didn’t ask the price of the hotel,” 
said Gaff, “just one room for one 
night.”’ 

“It’s a cinch the price of this build- 
ing is more than you could put up,” 
said the hotel man tartly. 

“What do you want for the place?” 
thundered Gaff. The owner told him, 
Gaff wrote a cheque and moved in 
behind the front desk. Whether the 
transaction happened quite this way, 
Gaff, who died in 1940 at ninety, owned 
the hotel for years. The building was 
put up in 1914 when World War | 
stopped construction of a CPR branch 
line at Govenlock but it has rarely been 
overwhelmed with lodgers. 

Cypress Hills pioneers included 
young Englishmen with a yen for ad- 


venture and a blissful ignorance of 


range life. One had rowed for Oxford 
in England’s annual Oxford-Cambridge 
boat race and kept a pair of crossed 
oars in his shack. Another laid carpet 
on his ranch-house floor. He realized 
this was a mistake when he tried to 
clean up the whisky stains and tobacco 
juice after his first party 

Parties, particularly poker sessions, 
have always been popular in the Hills 
A few years ago it seemed unlikely that 
one elderly settler would live through 
the winter. Since he loved poker above 
all else, his friends gathered around 
him for a farewell game. By pre- 
arrangement they let him win the first 
few hands. But then, although his pals 
belatedly began to concentrate on the 
cards, he kept on winning and cleaned 
them out. He lived through the win- 
ter, too. 

Most old-timers wouldn’t dream of 
moving to the city from the Hills and 
while prairie people occasionally con- 
template the Pacific coast or Ontario 
when they reach the age of retirement, 
the Cypress Hills are full of elderly 
folks who wouldn’t live anywhere else. 
Phil Lindner, who went there in 1894, 
now lives alone in a neat little house 
near Fort Walsh. He apparently likes 
his solitude although some of his friends 
claim he moved there to avoid pan- 
handlers They say good-natured 
Lindner couldn’t refuse a loan and 
his generosity would have driven him 
bankrupt in time 

Charles Mudie, a stubby white- 
haired pioneer of seventy-five, went 
ranching on the Alberta Bench in 1899 
He retired a few years ago-—to Elk- 
water, about two miles away. Ralph 
Hatton, a spare sixty-eight-year-old 
Oklahoman, says he'll have to quit 
ranching soon but he has no intention 
of moving to the city from his home 
on the Bench. After a lifetime, the 
curious fascination of the Hills gets into 
a man’s blood and the undemonstra- 
tive Cypress ranchers hide a strong 
affection for their remote mountain 

Most could sum up their philosophy 
in a story that’s told of an itinerant 
preacher who came to Maple Creek in 
the early days. Diversion of any kind 
was mighty scarce so the Hills settlers 
attended the first prayer meeting en 
masse. They quickly caught the spirit 
of the occasion and when the preacher 
cried, “All those who want to go to 
heaven, stand up,” every man rose 
except Phil Williams, an ex-NWMP 
constable and veteran of the Riel 
rebellion. 

“Everyone who wants to go to hell, 
stand up,”’ commanded the preacher 

Nobody moved. The evangelist 
turned to Williams: 

“And where do you want to go, my 
friend?” 

“If it’s all the same to you, parson,” 
drawled Williams, “‘I’d like to stay 
right here.” * 
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Canada’s wealthiest industrialists. As 
early as 1901, Dalhousie decided to 
make Newfoundland part of Canada 
One youth who took part in that debate 
was Dick Squires. As Sir Richard he 
was later Prime Minister of ‘the ‘‘oldest 
colony.”” The fact that the country 
ultimately went bankrupt ‘under him 
Dalhousians point out, hastened New 
foundland’s union with Canada. 

At various times the mock parlia 
ment has formed Maritime unions 
seceded from Canada, ‘joined the 
United States, annexed the United 
States, legalized polygamy and out 
lawed liquor. As long as half a century 
ago it debated free legal aid, which has 
since come about, and compulsory 
military training, which hasn’t. As a 
further aid to lawmakers, Dalhousi 
now boasts a legislative research centre 
the only one of its kind in the world 
It was set up in 1950 by Dean Read as 
a co-operative venture between the 
law school and the Nova Scotia govern 
ment. 

For practical courtroom training 
Dalhousie has a Moot Court as old as 
the law school itself. Students are 
required to argue at least one mock case 
a year. The trials, ranging from trivial 
negligence cases to multi-million-dolla 
lawsuits, are heard by three student 
judges, wearing black gowns and grave 
expressions. At the end of the year the 
best arguments are given again before a 
captive bench of genuine supreme court 
judges. 


A Search for Initials 


The Moot Court is a tradition and 
Dalhousie won't stray from it a bit 
When an attempt was made recently to 
make a slight change in the operation of 
the court, third-year (senior) students 
were outraged. They campaigned 
behind the slogan, ‘““What was good 
enough for R. B. Bennett is good 
enough for us.” The status remained 
quo. 

If Dalhousie’s devotion to tradition 
smacks of old-time religion, its high 
altar was the scarred old lecture 
benches that Weldon put in the first 
school. Once when Sidney Smith was 
dean, Governor-General Bessborough 
dropped in on a mission of state 

“Quickly, where are the benches’ 
he wanted to know. Smith led him to 
the Moot Court room Bessborough 
searched over the carved initials that 
covered the benches “Here!” he 
shouted triumphantly, “‘I’ve found 
them! The Prime Minister said I! 
would!’ He pointed to a neat “RBB 
turned and departed 

When the law school finally moved 
into a newer, ivy-covered stone build 
ing on the Dalhousie campus in 
1952 the benches were unaccountably 
burned. Some old grads felt it was the 
worst blow to the Maritimes’ heritag« 
since Confederation. Furthermore, it 
had broken with tradition 
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Tradition for Dalhousie University 
traces back to the War of 1812 when an 
expeditionary force from Halifax cap- 
tured Castine, Maine, a port from 
which American privateers had been 
playing hob with British shipping. 
Castine was held for seven months. In 
that time the Americans were forced to 
pay customs duties on everything they 
bought from the British. When the 
British left they took back to Halifax 
i tidy £11,500 in taxes. 

Casting about for a way to spend the 
money, Lord Dalhousie, lieutenant- 
governor of Nova Scotia, decided to 
found a college with it. On the Grand 

‘arade, nestling at the foot of towering 
Citadel Hill, he erected a big Georgian 
grey-stone building and hired a small 
staff. But because Nova Scotia already 
had two colleges, Pictou Academy and 
King’s in Windsor, Dalhousie did little 
business. To meet expenses part of the 
building was rented out to a candy- 
maker, the basement to a wine mer- 
chant. Dal was finally incorporated as 
i university in 1863, with six professors 
ind sixty pupils. 

By 1879 its academic rating was 
impressive So, unhappily, was its 
accumulated debt, when George Munro, 
1 wealthy American publisher, came to 
the rescue. Munro, a native of Pictou, 
N.S., had gone to New York as a ten- 
dollar-a-week printer and become the 
dime- novel king of North America. 
From a fortune earned by such stirring 
epics as Old Sleuth the Detective and 
the Fireside Companion, he gave 
Dalhousie, within five years, three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
Forty thousand of it was given in 1883 
to establish a chair of law. At that time 
in Canada young men learned their 
law as apprentices in lawyer's offices. 
Dalhousie was the first university in 
Canada to undertake the job of pro- 
ducing lawyers. 

Its first law dean, Richard Chapman 
Weldon, didn’t have a law degree him- 
self and had never practiced nor taught 
law. He was something of a physical 
and intellectual giant. Six feet three 
inches in his shoes, weighing two hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, he was a 
handsome stern-looking man with the 
face and mane of a lion and the gentle 
manner of a lamb. A village school- 
teacher in Norton, N.B., he saved 
enough money from teaching and odd 
jobs to go to Yale University where he 
earned a doctor of philosophy degree 
Later, working his way to Europe on 
i sailing ship, he studied international 
law at hoary Heidelberg, in Germany. 
His health broke before he could finish 
his course and he went home to teach 
it Mount Allison University in Sack 
ile, N.B. Weldon, then thirty-three 
vas a high-minded scholar and philoso 
pher when he arrived in Halifax Ac 
cordingly, the curriculum he drew up 
was built on the large challenging 
subjects of international and constitu 
tional law It was designed to make 
students dig beneath the rules that 
govern society and find the underlying 
principles 

On a drizzly October evening in 1883 
Halifax turned out its judges, lawyers 
ind dignitaries in frock coats and wing 
collars to open the new law s¢ hool 
I he offic I il ceremonies were ne Id in 
1e legislative assembly chamber be 


ause the school, rented rooms in a high 


school, wasn’t big enough to hold them 

No more eligible site for a great 
iniversity can be found in Canada 
Weldon said solemnly that night The 
Light, of course, should come from the 
East Almost seventy years later the 
breezy Dalhousie Gazette was to shout 
tauntingly, ““Few people, other than 
few die-hard Upper Canadians, will 
today dispute the fact that the Light 
has, indeed, come from the East 


Within a year of its founding the law 
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school had a library of three thousand 
books. Most of them were donated by 
Halifax lawyers. Others were craftily 
stolen. The librarian, John T. Bulmer, 
was a resourceful individual who used 
to visit law offices in the city and 
smuggle out books undér the flowing 
cloak he always wore for such missions. 
The times helped to shape Dalhousie 
Law School. Halifax of the 1880s was 
in its golden age. By the standards of 
the rest of Canada it was still a large, 
rich and cultured city, a naval base, 
army garrison and a port with a fleet 
that sailed and traded around the 
world. It was the home of government 
and of the courts. Politicians could 
sti/l remember with awe Nova Scotia’s 
great orator and statesman, Joe Howe, 
who had died only a decade before. In 
the forty years before the law school 
was founded, people all over the Mari- 
times had had their interest in politics 
whetted by the fight for responsible 
government, Confederation and _ the 
struggle to preserve their trade, hard 
hit by tariffs and the trend of industry 
to centralize in Ontario and Quebec. 
The talk at Dalhousie revolved around 
politics and this bred polit cians 
Weldon helped. 


bered in Ottawa for an epigram, coined 


He is best remem- 


during a controversy with the United 
States. “They are a people of sixty 
m'ilions, conscious of their strength,” 
he declared “We are 


conscious of our 


a people of six 
millions, rights.”’ 
Weldon’s words, headlined across the 
country, became a Canadian declara- 
tion of faith and policy. But politics 
sadly disillusioned him. Guileless him- 
self, he was shocked by the rough-and- 
tumble fighting, the conniving of less 
Weldon finally broke 


with the Conservative Party when it 


dedicated men. 


sponsored a bill to provide for separate 
schools in Manitoba He stood for re- 
election as a free-thinking independent 
who championed nondenominational 
education and was soundly beaten. 
Dalhousie then, as now, was a relaxed 
informal school where professors talked 
with students, not aft them, and the 
students were urged to argue among 
themselves and with. their learned 
teachers Once when a_part-t me 
lecturer a noted judge gave an 
opinion in class, one precocious pupil 
piped up, “‘Lord Eldon, with whom / 
igree, has a different opinion.”” The 
student was the future Sir James Dunn 
Dean Weldon not only 
lawyers, he got many of them started 


taught 


in business. When a law firm in Calgary 
wrote asking for an energetic young 
man, Weldon recommended Richard 
Bennett. Bennett gave up a mediocre 
law practice in New Brunswick and 
went west to begin a spectacular careet 
in business and politics 

As his school became known through 
out North America, and was copied by 
many others, Weldon was offered many 
better-paying jobs at bi 


ties He 


Halifax offered all he wanted from life 


gzger univers 


turned them atl] down 


i chance to study and teach law and 


stay close to nature An ardent out 


doorsman he spent most of his spare 
time tramping through the woods that 
surrounded the city Every morning 
one winter he chopped a hole in the ice 
over the North West Arm and took a 
When he 
swam ten miles 
Bras d’Or 


wite Louisa 


dip before classes started 
was forty-seven ne 
across one of Cape Breton’s 
Lakes while his second 
rowed a boat beside him They were 
honeymooning at the time 
Weldon retired in 1914 When he 
died eleven years later at the age ot 
seventy-five, R. B. Bennett launched 
campaign for a hundred thousand dol 
lars to establish a chair in the old dean’s 
contributed 
twenty-five thousand dollars 


honor He personally 


Weldon’s personal interest in his 


40 MAC 


students became a tradition with later 


deans. There was-—and still is—an 
unwritten rule in the law school that no 
member of the faculty should ever close 
the door of his office. Students trooped 
in to talk about family troubles, sports, 
alcoholism, jazz, the stock market 
and law. The warm relationship gives 
Dalhousie a homey intimacy. The oc 
casional antics of its remarkably un 
professorial professors has helped too 
Though today Sidney Smith presides 
over the University of Toronto with 
great dignity, he cut many capers as a 
lecturer and dean at Dalhousie. Cele 
brating a raise in salary, he once sped 
around the corridors of the law school 
on a bicycle. He nearly ran over his 
president, Dr. Stanley MacKenz‘« 
“That man,” said MacKenzie testily 
“will never grow up.” 

To liven up lectures on important but 
monumentally dull subjects, Smith and 
his chief assistant, Vincent MacDonald 
hit upon the idea of personal feuds 
During a lecture MacDonald would 
give an opinion on a point in, say 
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torts. In his next lecture to the same 
class, Smith would pointedly contradict 
him, implying that MacDonald must 
have cheated to get his degree. Once 
when an entire class gleefully threw 
Smith’s opinion back at him Mac 
Donald looked bemused “I’m sure 
you must have misunderstood him,”’ he 
said Not even the dean would say 
such a damn fool thing as that 

Though it is widely acclaimed, Dal 
housie is not without its detractors 
“Any time two Dalhousie lawyers get 
together outside the Maritimes,’ says 
Dean C. A. Wright of Toronto Uni 
versity law school, “‘they start boasting 
about their Great Men.” Wright has 
theory about it ‘Horn-tooting has 
ilways been a good Maritime trait,’” he 
said recently “Dalhousie has just 
made a tradition of it.”’ 

Fortunately for Dalhousie Univer 
sity as a whol it also teaches 
medicine, arts and science, dentistry 
pharmacy, and engineering——its law 
graduates do more than boast. Often 


they send money home Viscount 
Sennett, who had to work as a student 
librarian to pay his law school tuition 
gave the university more than a millior 
dollars over twenty years and even 
Dalhousi 


Recently Sir Jame 


bought the mansion that 
presidents live in 
Dunn set aside a quarter of a millior 
dollars to support a sixth chair of law 
it his alma mater for twenty-five years 
Dalhousie is frequently compared t 
Harvard 
mother temple of lega 
North America which has produced 
such a heavy share of American leaders 


University the venerabk 


| education i 


A few years back a visitor told the 
then-dean, Vincent MacDonald. “You 
know, Dalhousie is second only te 


Harvard.” 


“Yes,”’ MacDonald replied, his eyes 
atwinkle, ‘“‘Harvard has a larger enroll 
ment.” 
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nights and week ends. After the birth 
of their second child, Peter, in 1924, 
they bought a piece of land on Drolet 
Street in north-central Montreal, a 
growing Italian-Canadian community. 
They built a two-story house with the 
help of a mortgage and there the other 
boys were born and grew up. When old 
Raphael fell ill and could no longer 
work he and his wife moved in with 
Frank’s family. They were warmly 
welcomed although it meant the eight 
boys had to sleep in one long room in 
four double beds 

There was lots of fun and noise and 
laughter in the Masella household, then 
as today. At rehearsals Frank 
quiet and serious; at home he was a 
ribald mimic. His stocky frame and 
broad shoulders would rock with laugh- 
ter as he caricatured the conductor and 
some erring member of the orchestra 

With the depression of the Thirties, 
the tailoring establishment for which 
Frank worked went out of business. At 


was 


the same time the talkies almost 
eliminated theatre orchestras and many 
musicians were unemployed. At this 


point, when the prospect for a musical 
career seemed bleakest, Frank resolved 
to make a musician of his oldest son, 
Ralph, who reached his eighth birthday 
in 1930. 


Razor Strap Serenade 


First he had the hoy study musical 
theory. Then he pondered the choice 
of instrument. The violin, he thought, 
would be a fine But he didn’t 
know a good violin instructor in Mont- 
real, and with his earnings 
duced to the few engagements he could 
secure with park bands and occasional 
radio performances, he could not afford 
However, he did 
know Joseph Moretti, a clarinet teach- 
er. They had played together in the 
orchestra at the Imperial Theatre. 
Perhaps Moretti would spare Ralph a 
half hour or so a month while Frank 
taught his son the fundamentals. 

Moretti asked, ‘““Did you start him?” 

“Only theory, not the instrument,’ 
Frank replied 

‘Good,”’ 


one. 


now re- 


expensive lessons 


Moretti. 
nothing If you try to 
Make sure he 


correct his 


“Show him 
him, I 
studies but do 
Leave that 


said 
teach 
will not 
not mistakes 
to me.” 

So Ralph was launched on his « ireer 
Like 


most youngsters he felt more interested 


is a clarinetist, but not happily 


in sports than study and one day after 


i particularly poor showing, Moretti 
met the father and reproached him for 
Ralph’s lack of application Frank 
came home with fire in his eye. Young 


Ralph, playing ball in the back yard 
spotted 
his father’s return and as Frank came 
out the back door Ralph ducked in a 
window, rushed to his 


with some neighborhood boys 


side musk 
stand The 
gesture of appeasement came too late 


and picked up his clarinet 


Frank stormed into the room flourish- 
ing the razor strap. Ralph raised his 
clarinet instinctively to protect himself 
from a threatened blow and the strap 
caught the instrument and shattered 
it on the floor. While the father stared 


at the wreckage Ralph scuttled away 
and hid under a bed. Silently Frank 
gathered up the pieces of the broken 


clarinet. It belonged to the conserva- 
tory and there money in the 
house to replace it. Humbly he pre- 
sented himself to Moretti and told him 
what had happened 

“But why did you wave the strap at 


was no 
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him?” asked Moretti indignantly. 

Frank threw up his hands. “He will 
not work and I know he has the 
talent.” 

“Yes, and you will kill the talent that 
way,” Moretti scolded. ‘After this, 
leave him to me. I will make him work 
You are too excitable.” 

Thereafter Ralph provoked no paren- 
tal storms. Moretti glued the broken 
clarinet together and Ralph used it for 
nearly a year before he got another. 

Moretti refused to accept any 
for Ralph’s instruction. For the next 
ten years Ralph studied under him, at 
first privately and then at McGill con 
servatory. Frank Masella remembers 
Moretti with deep gratitude. “I ap- 
plied many times to the Province of 
Quebec and to the Dominion govern- 
ment for scholarships for my boys,”’ he 
said recently, “‘but the only scholarship 
that was ever granted came out of the 
pocket of Joseph Moretti.” 

Moretti, at seventy still 
both at McGill and the Province of 
Quebec Conservatoire in Monteal 
says, “Ralph is a fine musician with a 
great talent. I was very glad to be able 
to help him as I am glad to help any 
promising artist.” 

As the depression deepened, and the 
family steadi y increased at the rate of 
one newcomer every two 
vanna used all her ingenuity to stretch 
Frank’s slim weekly earnings. His 
chief income came from the band of the 
Grenadier Guards, which had a weekly 
radio broadcast that paid him exactly 
six dollars and seventy-five 
Giovanna bought her flour in hundred 
pound sacks, then selling at two dol 
lars and fifty cents a sack. She made 
her own spaghetti, cutting the strips 
with a knife. A bag of flour lasted just 
a month, with 
and ravioli as 
diet. 

“But we always had plenty of food 


fees 


teaching 


years, Gio 


cents 


homemade spaghetti 
a staple of the family 


even if we went without other things,’ 
she remembers proudly. ‘It kept us 
healthy. None of my boys ever knew a 
doctor.” 

The younger boys wore their older 
brothers’ hand-me-downs 
though, Frank would come home after 
making the rounds of tailoring shops 
looking for work, and give way to his 
despair, sitting by the window, staring 
out, with baby Julio on his lap and 
tears trickling slowly down his cheeks 
Then the older boys would go quietly 


Sometimes 


to their rooms and start to practice 
They knew that never failed to please 
their father 

Frank was known in the neighbor 


2 hard worker and a conscien 
family man, and 
good at the butcher 
Maseila family for two hundred dollars 
Similarly the milkman always left his 
daily 1 there 
often no money in the house to pay hin 
Frank brought home his weekly 
ings untouched and turned them over 
to Giovanna. He put the 
the table and the 
counted it with their mother, le 
their first the 
dollar The only money 
back from Giovanna was for tram fare 


hood as 


tious his credit was 


who carried the 





five quarts thoug was 


earn 


money on 
dining-room boys 
irning 
lessons in value of 


took 


Frank 


Although Frank was able to keep up 
the mortgage payments on his home, he 
three years in with 

Ralph, at 
entered an amateur 
Imperial Theatre. It 
testants over sixteen but Frank made a 


was arrears taxes 


when the age of twelve 
contest at the 

was for con 
pair of long trousers for the boy and 
three hundred 
Ralph’s all loyally wrote in their votes 
for him. Ralph won first prize and a 
cash award of forty When hs 
appeared on the stage to receive the 


some schoolmates of 


dollars 


award, the theatre audience rocked 
with cheers to hear the youngster 
gravely admit that he was “‘just 
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turned sixteen.’’ His forty dollars was 
his first contribution to the family 
budget. Nevertheless Frank finally 
had to cash in his insurance policies to 
pay off the last of the back taxes. 
Looking back he says, “Between 1930 
and 1934 we saw many high-hat people 
lose everything. But we paid our bills 
ind kept our home and we were just 
little people and we never went 
hungry. For all that Giovanna was the 
one most responsible.”’ 

Ralph received a personal reward 
from his parents on his sixteenth birth- 
day when they gave him a_two- 
hundred - and - twenty - dollar clarinet 
which he still treasures. 


Frank had not wavered in his plans 


for the rest of his children. They would 
become musicians too Che only ques 
tion that was in his mind was the 
choice of an instrument for each, and he 
consulted long with Joseph Moretti. In 
every case the decision was based on 
two considerations: In what instru 
ments were Montreal orchestras weak? 
Was there a good teacher available? 
When Peter reached the age of eight in 
1932, he began his musical studies and 
before he was ten it was decided that he 
should play the oboe Since the best 





oboe player in Montreal had no inten- 
tion of teaching a_ potential rival 
Joseph Moretti undertook Peter’s in 





thirty-five pairs of panties. 





Out dropped a penny. 


The operator of a Victoria, B 


Reece Kellar, who spent a 
week on a moose hunt in a remote 
area close to the Canadian border 
without even sighting a moose 
track, returned to his home near 
Fairbanks, Alaska, and the next 
morning bagged a_ thousand- 
pound moose in his front yard. 


The Toronto landlord of an Eng- 


lish couple presented them with a 


toasted his health he pointed to a 
them. 


had taken them to the States and 
seat. 


fourth birthday in Leonia, N.J. 
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In Niagara Falls, someone broke into a private garage during 
the night and left the puzzled, but delighted owner three auto tires 
and a couple of wheels, valued at fifty dollars. 


In Vancouver, the person who recently stole washing from a 
woman's clothesline, put it back on the line along with an additional 


A Newmarket couple, who had to push their car home when it 
broke down, arrived just in time to hear their telephone ringing with 
word that they'd won a brand new automobile in a raffle 


has invented a fork which has a 
revolving shank. The consumer 
flicks a little wheel with his thumb 
and the heretofore troublesome 
strands are automatically wound 
around the utensil, all ready for 
calm digestion. 


A Niagara Falls waitress cracked open an egg for a customer. 


.C., restaurant announced that he 
is going to let his customers set their own price for the meals they 
order and also make their own change at the cash register 


Hauling in lobster traps in a bay near Lunenburg, N.S., William 
Heisler brought up a rusty old anchor—the same anchor he and his 
father lost in the bay forty years ago. 


bottle of champagne when they moved into his apartment. As they 


Two college boys hitchhiking from Toronto found on arriving in 
Buffalo that one of them had lost a glove. Two days later, hiking 
back to Toronto, the boys were given a ride in the same car that 


Back in 1861, London doctors told the parents of Henry B. Hooke 
that he had only a short time to live. The other day, after going to 
Canada and later to New Jersey, 


t;\\ 
vant 


Aa hs 


* 


Spaghetti psychosis'' need no 
longer be your problem. A Que 
bec inventor announced that he 





television set he had installed for 


they found the glove on the back 


Hooke marked his hundred and 
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and he Was absolutely right... 


- MAXIMUM COMFORT WITH MINI- 
P MUM COST. That's what we get with Petro 
oil heating. We haven't had an uncomfort- 





able minute since we installed our Petro 
Unit-—we enjoy the quick, economical heat, 

With Petro oil heating you simply set the 
thermostat at the beginning of the heating 





season and your heating chores are over for 
the winter. And Petro’s high combustion 
efficiency and ability to burn the low-cost 
catalytic oils really cuts fuel costs. Insist on 
Petro oil heating, See your heating con- 
tractor or write Petro, Dept. 10, 2231 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 
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for enjoyment! 


struction 3ut the oboe turned out to 
be an expensive choice for there was a 
constant need of new reeds. A dozen 
reeds cost twelve dollars and didn’t 
last Peter a week. Giovanna at first 
tried to reshape the old reeds with a 
razor blade but finally Frank found 
another oboist who would supply them 
at twenty-five cents each and the 
financial crisis was solved 

As Peter progressed and the family 
fund built up, Moretti persuaded the 
Masellas to send Peter to New York 
where he could study with the first 
oboist in the New York Philharmonik 
Orchestra, Bruno Labate. It was not 
long before he was making his contribu- 
tion to the family fund for the educa- 
tion of his younger brothers 

Joseph’s turn was next. It was 
decided that he should study the 
French horn because J. E. McDonald 
the outstanding horn player of his 
time, was teaching at McGill. When 
McDonald fell ill, Joseph was sent to 
another professor, who told him bluntly 
that he had no talent for the French 
horn. The lad was discouraged and 
Giovanna promptly 
arranged for him to get a job as a water 


wanted to quit. 


boy on a construction gang. After one 
day in the bitter cold young Joseph 
returned in a chastened mood and 
resumed his practice. But his heart was 
not in it and he took a job in a clothing 
factory. Moretti sent for him 

‘Listen to me,”’ the old man told him 
sternly, “I know what I am saying 
You continue with the French horn 
and one day you will be the best. You 
will play a solo horn in Montreal.” 
Joseph went back to the ailing M«¢ 
Donald. Then a brilliant teacher from 
New York, Harry Berv, was engaged 
by the conservatoire and Joseph found 
his mentor He quit his job and 
plunged into his studies. Today Moretti 
ranks Joseph Masella with the finest 
French horn players in America, one 
who has frequently turned down tempt 
ing offers from American orchestras 

The cello was the first choice for 
Rudolph because Raoul Duquette, an 
excellent teacher, was available at the 
time Rudolph was ready to start study 
ing. A new kind of crisis developed in 
his case; he put on so much weight 
that he found it difficult to finger the 
upper registers of the instrument. Frank 
went into consultation with Moretti 
They switched Rudolph to the bassoon 
where fat fingers are an asset in cover 
ing the stops. The boy developed an 
outstanding talent with the woodwind. 

When Alfred’s turn came 
realized an ambition he had cherished 
for Ralph Alfred would learn the 
violin Madame Gilbert, a refugee of 
World War II from Paris, was teaching 
in Montreal and Ifred became a 
pupil. When she returned to Paris at 
the end of the war the family fund had 
become large enough to enable Alfred 


Frank 


to continue his studies there By now 
Joseph and Rudolph were contributing 
ind Rudolph cheerfully gave up his 
plans for a new car to join in the 
financing of Alfred's trip 
The plano was st lected for Pau 

He studied faithfully for five years 
Then, one day, when he was thirteer 


he announced to a startled household 


that he was giving up the piano He 
would become a conductor Frank 
raged. “I am the boss in this house 

he shouted, “‘you will do what I say' 


Che boy was unmoved. “I am going to 
be a conductor,”” he repeated Frank 
got out the razor strap and flourished it 
Che other boys disappeared Giovanna 
wrung her hands in despair. Still Paul 
defied his father. “I am going to be a 
conductor,”’ he kept repeating. Frank 
flung the strap into a corner and went 
to see Moretti 

Moretti tried to reason with Paul. 
He recalled how Joseph had become 
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discouraged and how he had been per- 
suaded to persist. And look at Joseph 
today: one of the best French horn 
players in the world! Paul had shown 
great talent with the piano, and there 
was a certain career ahead of him with 
it. But to be a conductor! It was a 
difficult career; he had to study har 
mony and counterpoint and he had to 
master at least one instrument J 
want to be a conductor,”’ Paul said 

At home the other boys tried to 
reason with Paul. Giovanna pleaded 
Frank remained embittered and silent 
This sudden and unreasonable rebellion 
was beyond his understanding. All the 
other boys had faithfully followed his 
bidding, and not one of them had 
regretted it. Did this thirteen-year-old 
child think he knew better than his own 
father, and Moretti as well? Every 
time Frank considered the problem his 
hand itched for the razor strap, but he 
realized that wasn’t the solution 

For three years the home was tense 
and uneasy Paul still refused t« 
practice the piano. He read scores and 
talked musical theory. He applied for 
scholarships from the provincial and 
federal governments to enable him to 
study conducting. He went to John 
Newmark, renowned German accom 
panist, for advice and Newmark tried to 
interest him in studying the piano as an 
accompanist 

Then one day when he learned that 
his latest application for a scholarship 
had been rejected, Paul walked in the 
house and announced: “I am not going 
to be a conductor. |] am going to study 
the French horn, and I do not wish t 
discuss the matter further.” 


Two Well-Placed Knees 


By this time the other members of 
the family were so eager to end the 
unhappy duel of wills that they greeted 
the announcement with delight. Today 
at twenty-one, Paul is treading on 
Joseph’s heels with the French horn 
He is now regarded by the rest of the 
family with grudging admiration as an 
incorrigible rebel 

The clarinet was selected for Mario 
ind at seven he set out to conquer 
But he still had his baby teeth and 
when they fell out he was helpless to 
Frank handled the 


Mario should switc} 


handle the reed 
emergency firmly 
to the violin to take adv intage ol 
Madame Gilbert's presence in Mont 
real Mario 


decision without protest but the othe 


rwecepted his father 


brothers often saw him hard at his 
practice with big tears coursing silently 
down his cheeks as he mourned the 
vanished clarinet. Only once did Mar 

really let his feelings go. He carefully 
placed his 


on a bench and dropped on it Knees 


violin on the floor, climbed 


first. Frank quickly appeared with the 
razor strap Mario today ranks wit! 
Alfred (the second Alfred) as a violinist 

Julio’s turn came in 1944. By now 
Harry Berv was teaching regularly in 
Montreal and Joseph’s amazing pro 
ress was attributed to the bril 
French horn instructor. Besides. goox 
French horn players are sc rare tha 


mastery of the instrument is the musik 


world’s closest equivalent to an en 
dowment policy Julio became a pup 
of Berv and there are conductors I 


Montreal today who already rank hin 
with Joseph, though he has just turned 
eighteen 

hus were the careers of the musica 
Masellas launched. Once the decisior 
was reached between Frank and Josep! 
Moretti on the chosen instrument 
Giovanna stepped in with her clock, an 
implacable dispenser of justice. She 
frowned on any kind of sport that 
might injure or endanger the musical 
talent of her brood; skis and skates 
were out of the question. When in a 
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Here the stylists went all out 


— year. Buick gave the stylists a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to 
translate into free-flowing lines of metal 
ind cleaming,. graceful ares of glass—the 
cars of their dreams. And they certainly 


went to town. 
But the wonders do not cease with styling. 


Beneath the hood ol the brand-ne “ Bui k 
SPECIAL is a brand-new V8 engine—hicher 
in horse power. in reased in thrift. to give 


new nimbleness to this agile performer. 
Next above the SPECIAL in price 18 a 
brand-new thriller—the Buick Century 


deliberately built to deliver more horse- 


power per pound of weight and more vheell 
horsepower per dollar than any other 


Canadian automobile in its price class. 


Chen. there’s a brand-new, mors spacious 
and higher-powere d SUPER that bring 
new luxury to the middle price field—and 
the top-of-the-ling ROADMASTEI with the 
superb smoothne ss. mstant ind silent ret 1 better automobiles are built 
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ii Duild then 


BUICK 


The Beautiful Buy 


away of Twin-Turbine Dvynaflow included 


in the delivered price. 


Phroughout this phi iomenal line of high 
fashion beauties. vou find a host of new- 
dav features new fabrics new nstru- 


ment pane Is new front suspension new 


See your Buick Dealer 
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vitamins and minerals 
civilized’ diet often lacks — especially 
vitamins A and B. One Tibs a 
his morning milk or food gives him just 
that. He'll love the liver flavour, too— 
and how he'll reward you with his pur- 
ring, playful ways! 
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game of street hockey Julio stopped a 
puck with his precious upper lip, eight 


hockey sticks were converted into 
kindling for the kitchen stove and 
street hockey joined the list of pro- 


hibited activities. The children all grew 
up healthy husky specimens who would 
have delighted the eye of a hockey 
coach but their youthful energies were 
mainly diverted into their music and 
their Saturday morning pillow fights 
which Giovanna tolerated in view of 
the softness of the weapons. 

Practice was the order of the day, 
every day. To neighbors the racket was 
formidable. While the Masellas contend 
that the only complaints were caused 
by Paul playing the piano after mid- 
night, cousin Ernest Palange, who 
spent two years in an adjoining flat has 
declared, ““The trouble was that the 
rest of the Masellas could sleep through 
the practicing, but nobody else could.” 

As each boy started to earn money 
he adopted the same practice as his 
father of bringing his earnings home 
untouched and turning them over to 
Giovanna. She handled the money and 
doled it out for specific expenses. When 
the boys started courting they turned 
to their father for extra funds, and he 
uncomplainingly bore the brunt of 
Giovanna’s scolding for his unex- 
plained extravagances 

The family fund has financed a great 
part of the boys’ musical education. 
Ralph studied harmony and counter- 
point at McGill and was sent by the 
family to the Juilliard School of Music 
in New York where he won a scholar- 
ship which was interrupted by World 
War II. He returned to Canada to 
join the RCAF band with Peter, and 
following the war their DVA credits 
helped to finance their studies at the 
Paris conservatory, where they were 
joined by Alfred and Mario 

In Paris Ralph distinguished himself 
by coming eleventh in a class of twelve 
in his first year and then taking first 
He 


competition in 


honors in his second year ilso 
second in a 
Geneva against leading 
from all over the world. He returned to 
Montreal after two but Peter 
stayed in Paris an additional two years 
and Alfred spent 
Montreal 


plac ed 
clarinetists 


years, 


it the tonservatory, 


six years there, returning to 


in 1953. Mario, too, returned to Mont- 
real in 1953, after two years’ study in 
Paris 

The three older brothers, Ralph, 
Peter and Joseph, received their first 


opportunity with Les Concerts Sym 
phoniques in Montreal in 1943 when a 
of 
ganization to open its ranks to younger 
Today 
Joseph is first French horn and 
Rudolph first bassoon with that orches 
Peter is the 

symphony 
regularly with the 
ind Paul, Mario and 


studying at the 


shortage musicians caused the or 


musicians Ralph is first clari 


netist, 


oboist with 
Alfred plays 
Variétés Lyriques 
Julio, 
conservatorre, 


solo 


tra 
Ottawa 


who are 
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have frequent radio engagements and 
often replace their older brothers. 

Although the eight Masella 
have their astonishing musical talent in 
common, in other respects they display 
their individuality. Ralph, as the oldest 
son who helped to carry the load in the 
early Thirties, often acts as his father’s 
deputy and as family spokesman. He is 
serious, thoughtful and is regarded by 
the others as the family’s chief musical 
personality. Recently he married 
Dorothy Weldon, a leading Montreal 
harpist, raising the family’s orchestral 
strength to ten, including Papa Frank 

Peter is regarded as the family’s bon 
vivant and connoisseur of good food and 
fine wines. He loves to gamble and will 
make a bet on anything. Fortunately 
the stakes are modest; Giovanna taught 
them all the value of a dollar. Pete: 
married the daughter of Joseph Moretti 
and lives with his father-in-law 


sons 


He Picks Gordie Howe! 


Joseph is somewhat similar to Ralph 
in temperament, serious and conserva- 


tive. He is the only graduate of the 
conservatoire in Montreal ever to 
have received a first prize for the 
French horn Now he teaches there 


and in Quebec City. He also is mar- 


ried; both he and Peter have made 
Frank and Giovanna grandparents. 
With Ralph, Rudolph and Paul he 


shares an interest in photography. 
The jovial rotund Rudolph loves a 
bet, but not an ordinary bet. He has a 


standing bet with Joseph that the 
Canadiens hockey team will lose each 
game by a score of three to one. He 


demands odds of ten to one and he bets 
twenty-five cents 
everyone's surprise, he 


A few weeks ago, to 
won. In what 
amounts to rank sedition in Montreal 
he loudly proclaims the superiority of 
Detroit’s Gordie Howe over Montreal's 
idol, Maurice (Rocket) Richard. 
Rudolph is fond of midnight snacks 


and practical jokes. Last summer he 
spent two months in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., studying the bassoon with 
Simon Kovar. There he stayed in a 


other stu 
the 
room every 


One 


boarding house with thirty 
qui kly de V 
into 


dents They eloped 
habit 


night 


of dropping his 


ind clearing him out of food 
} 


isperation he _ carefully 


night in ex 


removed the cream from between the 


layers of pound of sandwich biscuits 


and substituted shaving crean After 
his vistors had consumed the ent 
supply he gently expla ned what he had 
done Chat ended the midnight visit 

Alfred is famous in the family group 
for his French manners. But he defends 
himself vigorous] inst their insult 
He fell in love with his Paris in 
structor’s daughter and hopes to return 
to Paris to marry her one da 

Paul, the family rebel, still delight 
in holding minority opinions. In pho 
tography he maintains tolerant con 


tempt for the efforts of Ralph, Joseph 
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and Rudolph and makes them aware of 
his conviction about the superiority of 
his own products. 

Mario is an enigma to 
brothers. ‘He has his tongue in his 
cheek, that one,” Ralph says of him 
Mario likes to play gentle little jokes on 
the others but he is not malicious 
Julio, youngest of the family, is similar 
in temperament to Mario. Musically, 
bright hopes are held out for him. Con- 
ductor Otto-Werner Mueller said of 
him recently, ““This boy has something 
from the heart that is very rare. He 
may one day be our greatest.” 

Frank himself has not slackened at 
fifty-five. He still makes the suits and 
topcoats for his family. At the recent 
wedding of Ralph and Dorothy Weldon 
all the boys were handsomely turned 
out in their father’s products Al 
though the three oldest boys have thei 
own homes now the others still live as 
they did in the past. Giovanna still 
makes her own spaghetti although now 
she has a machine to slice it. Served 
with a tomato or fish sauce, meatballs 
or rolled slices of pork, it is rated by the 
boys superior to all other spaghetti, 
surpassed only by Giovanna’s ravioli, 


his older 


which is so light that they thin 
nothing of eating forty pieces at a 


sitting. 

There is still a tremendous feeling of 
family solidarity among the Masellas 
Each is quick in his praise of the others 
But let one Masella make a mistake in 
a performam e and he faces the ruthless 
the others “What hap 
pened there?’’ he will be asked. “Ca 


>99 


criticism of 
nt 
you count your bars 


Today, thanks to their numerous 
engagements, the Masellas have 
total annual! income close to forty 
thousand dollars. Three boys have 


‘ars, and Rudolph will add a fourth to 


the family fleet in the spring Some 
other musicians have suggested that 
the family has become a kind of 
monopoly: To get a particular member 
conductors have to engage othe! 
members. One conductor queried on 
this point said, ‘“‘Perhaps if it is simply 
a commercial date the older Masella 
boys may indicate that they would fee! 


better about it if one of the younger 
brothers was engaged too But the 
ire too honest as musicians to let sucl 
considerations occur with conductor 
whom they respect Che truth is tl 
if you want a top French hor 
instance you think mmed i 
Joseph, Paul, or Julio 

At this writing as many as se ! 
the Masellas have playe 1 together 
radio and concert ngagement 
large orchestras. Now the family aml 
tion is to find a composer who will writs 
i composition for two clarinets tn 
French horns n oboe bassoon 
violins and a harp. The only time 
whole family played together in a single 
unit was when they hit few notes ir 


unison for the benefit of Maclean's 
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famous exile reveals the strange and 


sometimes fearful story of 


WHAT IT’S LIKE TO BE 


MRS. GOUZENKO 


Chatelaine magazine presents the first interview ever to be granted by the womai 








real life is a secret even to her own children. 


In the March ( hatelaine, meel the woman whose children W I] neve! kin 

Ru SEGHB: . es will never know that their mother grew up in thes romantic Asiatic eit 
imarkand ... vill never know hat thei parents rougnt i h defense of Mose 

\\ hal has il been like to he someone who can never say. "Re membet he \\ 

has it been like to live with a name that is not your own . . and Keep the 


‘ . | 
life from even your closest friends? 

| ! : , 
John Clare, Editor of Ch itelaine, tells of s exclusive intervie 


once said, “We will he all right hee iuse alter whal | have croone 


ifraid ol anything. ; Read his amazing story ri \I rch { ha f la ne 


Chatelaine. first with the Mrs. Gouzenko storv. now on sale at all 
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pa 
Pm 
Re ad by more Canadian we men than any other woman's n igazine. 4 Al 
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ere | 
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Wellington's words 


reinforcement arrivals, ‘I 
effect they'll have 


after nspecting 
some 


know what 


enemy but by heaven they terrify me 
France the trenches the 
disastrous break-through on the Fifth 
Army front Passchendaele 
the French collapse Che Cuard 
were in it up to their necks Then 
in the list of iwards in 1918 there 
ippeared a one-line tem that 2nd 


Lt. A. D 
h id 


spicuous bravery in the 


Grenadier Guard 
DSO for con 


field 


Cooper 


been awarded the 


Just consider that for moment 
Through no fault of his own he had 
arrived late in France It is a tradition 


that no medals are given to Guardsmer 


except for outstanding bravery vet 
Cooper i junior econd lieutenant 
was awarded the DSO which is ar 


for officers 
Che proba 


would have 


honor normally reserved 
ibove the 
bility is 


been 


rank of captain 
that Duff C 
\ 


given the Victoria ( 


oOope ! 
ross im any 


other regiment 


Che war is over. Lady Diana M 
ers puts away her VAD uniform but 
she is almost a stranger in the strident 
jazzed, epileptic postwar world Ihe 
young men who were her courtiers slee] 
in the gr ivevards of France 

She and Duff Cooper were friend 
but not more than friends during the 
wil lo the astonishment of the socia 


world their engagement was announced 





ind the marriage took place n 1919 





Neither of them was well off fin 


nd most people were certain that she 
had only married him because there 
was no one else 

Chis was not ind not the opu 
ion of Duff Cooper’s men friend H 
could be bitter and even dour in con 
versation but he could also be the 


though hi 
Obviously he 


ravest of 


comp mions even 


F " Ld 
W was merciless wouk 


now enter politics 


ind perhaps 


some extra money with his pen 








In the meantime his wife sudden! 
burst into the headlines because the 
great Reinhardt had chosen her to pla 
the d in a spectacular productior 
of The Mirack She was a complete 
imateul isfaras any woman can be an 
umateur about acting but she scored 

yreat success 

In 1924 Duff Cooper became MP 
Oldham in the north country, one 

e seats which have rejected Winstor 
Churchill in their time 1 was not ir 
parliame nt then but is editor o at 
Daily Express | watched the politic 
scene closely and never felt that Duff 
Cooper would go very fat He lacked 
suavitvy and, although witty. he w 
short of humor. However, he was giver 
unior office where he did no harn 

When Stanley Baldwin led the Cor 
servatives in the election of 1929 Duff 
Cooper was among the long list of ‘Tory 
casualties lt w not long afterward 
that Ve m the k xpress had ood 
eason to take notice of him Lord 
Beaverbrook had organized a powerful 
pro - Empire ant Baldwin campaign 
ind we had inflicted some grievou 
wounds upon Baldwin and the Con 
servative Party Baldwin had led the 
Conservatives to disaster in the 929 
general election nd tor the first time 
in English history a socialist prime 
minister was at No 10 Downin 
Street Che tide was running hea, 
igainst Baldwin 
Suddenly i by-election " t 
nounced for the St. George's D 
sion of Westminster part of Londo 
then basically aristocratic in its centre 
but suburban on the perimet I 
was a safe Tory seat but Beaverbrook 
48 MA LEAN 


innouncet 
pire Free 
Conservat 
The off 
date was 
John Moc 


i Tory 


of holding 


ever 
As both 


Baldwin « 


issue 


innounced 


st C,eorge 


fidence in 


Trade” « 


minister 


i that he wo 
ind 
ive 

1dop 


1¢ ially 
i formidable 


wre-Brabazon 
ind had the 


the 
dtoa 


irst 
Brit 
sides got re 
xploded 
that he 
s election 


his 


i would 





uld run an “‘En 


idate iva 


ted Tory « 
figure, L 
who hae 
distinctior 
flying certificate 
ish subject 

idy for the fi 
bombshell He 
make Hie 


i matter o 


leadershiy of the I 





Party If his candidate Moore-Br 
bazon was defeated Baldwi 
resign the Tory leadership 

Then came i bigger bomb 
Moore-Brabazon nnounced 
would not fight as a Baldwin cand 
date He was a loyal Tory but he did 
not believe that Baldwin was the rig! 


leader I 
Ke i 
H illelujah 
I had k 
irranged t 
of Beaver 
the “*‘Emp 
he would 
| irgued 
irmy 
join the 
But 


erbrook 


that 





phoned the news to Lord 
ind his shout of ‘GI 

'’* nearly split my eardrur 

nown Moore-Brabazor 

oO see him On the author 

brook | nvited him to be 


re Crusade 
not do it 


you 


opposing forces 


it Winchester Duff Cooper 


candidate. Bi 
In desperatior 


leave your Ow! 


ind cross no man’s land you mus 


I got nowhere 


whe 


had gone down to defeat in the genera 


election sl 


Ba 


is the 


iughter, off 
ldwin stand 


red 


ird beare} 


irrived in London to do battle. Beaver 


brook had meantime se 
Petter in elderly sci 
dom mucl to devel 
combustion engine 


was not n 


cal speec 


Munich 


By cont 
ind 
denounced 


NOY 


Empire hy} 
could 


counted he 


Stanley Bal 


Party ilth 


nounced B 


think of 


cured Sir Erne 
ntist a} } j 
yp the ntern 
nhapy the 


iuch combustior 


rast Duff C 
effective « 


Beaverbrook 


ind 
When 


IOCTISY 


Made Him Sick 


oope 
impaign He 
newspapers 


inything else he 


the votes were 
had saved St. George ind 
ldwin for the Conservat 
ough three year he de 


1ldwin in a book of 


but we re all wise in 


Now let 
heh | inte y 


nated N 


mendous el 


flotsam that 


tt write! 


that is 


win f 


mere 
yrmed 


Duff Coope 


Baldwin 


1 


us leap forwa 


tional Cr eri 
ectoral cto 
came sale 

»f this Lond 
iy Nn passin 


his adm 


ex-Foreign i 

man Vas now secre uy 
Wa we ve I inter he 
First Lord of the Adn 
n eternal credit w he 
risis Tos ‘ s chm 
he fleet vitho t 
permiussior 


When C 
Munich ane 
war had b 
long-drawn 
Men who h 
the invitat 
n London 


lain withou 


ned from 


long speec h 


the Munich 


throat He 


ike every « 


not sav whi: 


e been in ( 


feuds are 
tration Duff 
of Informat 
British 

i dey 


set 


in a 
undoubte dly 
sound Hy 


hamberlain « 


1 the 


een 


threat 
iverted 
out | irliam 
id wept tea 


on to 


it he would 
*hamberlain 


1939 War' 


retrosp 
rd to 19 wher 
I I don 
men ¢ 
\mon tf 
» shore 

on Lette } 

‘ When Bald 
tration he i 

nior os 1") 


) “TT 
va il yinte 
rolt j 
il ne 
“nm the Mun 
¥ re It rt ane 
n t pod 
me back f 
of immediate 
there was 
entary lebate 


rs of joy wher 


Munich had arrived 


now denounced Chambe 
t mercy Duff Cooper re 
the Government and in 
declared that the terms of 
surrender stuck in | 
was absolutely sin t 
ritic of Chamberlair au 
} } 





lave dom 
s place 


All person 


side. In the new adminis 
Cooper is the first Minist« 
ion ever to be appointed 
Government He had t« 
artment from nothing and 
some of his ideas 
4 n he w dropped 
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make room for Brendan Bracken in 
1941. For the rest of the war Cooper 
worked in liaison with the Free French 
leaders and when Paris was liberated 
he left parliament and became the 
sritish Ambassador to France 

But his story does not end with 
occupation of our embassy in Paris 
Duff Cooper had published a brilliant 
biography of ‘Talleyrand in 1932 and 
had followed it up with a penetrating 
tudy of Field Marshal Haig as well 
is a remarkable book to prove that 
Shakespeare had been a sergeant in the 
KMlizabethan army 

So we come to the closing days of 
953 Duff Cooper now Viscount 
Norwich, decorated and honored by 
the French, has retired from the diplo 
matic service and launches his auto 
biography, Old Men Forget It is 
iustic, witty, frank and beautifull 
tender when dealing with his wife 

Everybody in London acclaims him 
ind old feuds are forgotten Chen he 
ets sail with his wife in a small ship 
bound for Jamaica where they were to 
pend a holiday in the sun as the guests 
if Lord Brownlow Che ship had been 
twenty-four hours at sea when the news 
vas flashed that Lord Norwich had 
died on board of a heart attack 

It hit London like a bomb. At once 
the newspapers sprang to their task o 


{ 


issessing the character and achieve 


ments of this extraordinary man. The 
limes, still the most important news 
paper in Britain, was pretty rough 


According to that eminent newspape! 
the career of Duff Cooper was spoiled 
by i streak of dilettantism which 
made him good at many things but 


not first rate at anything He was 


not a great success in the House of 
Commons 
Next day Brendan Bracken lashed 
out in the Financial Times which has 
no connection with the Daily In 
scornful terms Bracken denounced The 
limes as a newspaper with a disgraceful 
record of pandering to Ribbentrop and 
e Britain to be friends with 
Hitle: Point by point Bracken took 


issue with The Times and declared that 


id Vising 


Duff Cooper was the embodiment of 
excellence in everything and that ‘The 
limes was contemptible rag 

fut also in the Evening Standard 
the Munich row had broken out 
scount Hailsham, who was a_ bril 
nt Tory MP before his father’s death 
changed him from Quintin Hogg to the 
werage, wrote a violent article to prove 

it Duff Cooper was wrong about 


Munich 


d that Chamberlain was 





That, of course, was putting a match 
powder Che controversy spread 
ough Fleet Street with furious ac 
ysations and counter-accusations I 
uuld hardly be expected to kee 
ntirely out of t ind wrote i pro 


Chamberlain letter which resulted in 


vithering repl from my old friend 
Robert Boothby, MP, who wrote that 
mv lovaltv consisted of sticking to my 


guns which did not happen to exist 
Munich 


In every West End club the } 


matty of Duff Cooper was th sub 
f furious cont é Chen came 
s funeral preceded by the memorial 
service at St. Margaret's where, as I 
entioned before. the organist played 
he British Grenadier nd Sir Robert 
othby publicly extolled the ‘ 
jualities of the dead man 
lwo days later the widow an need 
hat she would not use t he t f 


scountess Norwich but would re 

» the title she used after 

Lady Diana Cooper 

| hope that you will agree with n 
»pening-—that this is a strange stor 
But London is really an overgrown 
lage and in the centre of 


there is endless gOsSsip . 


Backstage at Ottawa oft the 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 mine closed fore 
them have been 
mine ther 

ource of employment has dried up f moved away, bu 
good ng agnal t r 
Instead, the plan to create new With the CNR ect 
joD opportunities if necessal whol fu t! « 
new industries, whereve there ‘ harder to re h, w 
ivailable resources If that fail th farthe! nd tarthe 
lternative will be simply to help peopl floor eacl 
move away to more prosperous regions CK 
One exampk vhich h come ul] Abe 
lready is the coal fields of Cape Bretor ( 
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Athabaska’s Atom Boom 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 





Chere is neither plumbing nor a water 
system; drinking water, hauled up from 
the lake, sells for a dollar a barrel Its 
three main streets are dust bowls in dry 
weather, quagmires when it rains. It is 
scarcely two winters since herds of 
caribou migrated through its streets to 
the considerable advantage of the local 
meat supply 

But U-City will not remain a shack 
town for long Provincial decree re 
quires that every lot owner build a 
structure worth at least three thousand 
dollars within three years. Stores, bar 
bershops and issayers’ offices housed 
in tents the first year, moved into 
frame structures the next A movie 
theatre hospital, police station ind 


red over the 





ron-barred jail were drag 





ce from the nearby ghost town of 
Goldfields Last autumn a school, two 
hurches, a hotel, a men’s style shop, 
irages banks and i poolroom vere 
dded And in the town’s restaurants 
I experienced igain that exasperating 
phenomenon of the northland in a 
untry teeming with game and prac 
ically submerged in lake filled with 
it trout nd whitefish { was impos 
ble t¢ pet nytt 1 to ¢€ except 
inned salmon and preserved bee . 
nd to me 
| he mosphere of | ( t ‘ 
tt ish enthusiasm and nsub 
tan ed rumo f fabulous 1 niun 
ke It is ossible by the I 
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his employers invariably failed He 
turned to storekec¢ ping and went bank 
rupt repeatedly. His wife finally de 
serted him Whe reupon Gus gathered 


up his meagre supply of trade goods 
his six children and moved to Uraniun 
City On arrival he took the children 
prospecting —and promptly got k 


t for 


a day and a night 

Chen came the Gunnar strike nd 
Gus, in his tent store, began to d 
thousands of dollars’ worth of business 
each day He accepted claims in lieu 
of payment until he accumulated some 
Six hundred claims He sold two hun 
dred of them for two hundred and ten 
thousand dollars Last June he nar 
tered a plane and took his family to the 
Coronation in London, where they were 
ill invited te« Buckinghan Palace 
Now back in his store in U-City (;u 
is more sad-faced than ever under the 
unaccustomed burden of wealt} He 


pends most of his time talking nostal 


gically of the days when he was broke 
At the other extreme e sharp youn 
promoter hike pleasant bab faced 


Ralph Rooney from British Columb 


Ralph went to worl ! vee at 
eignteen as i mechan ippren ri 
for five dollar week At Ve! 
three he bought nm automobile d 
tributorship for six thousand d 
much of vhict borrowed Iw 
years later ifter developing the ree 
:utomobils gency n the provir 
doing six hundred thousand dollar 
vorth of business annually, he sold « 
to o into mining He set himself i} 
n hot te in Edmonton where he 
Kept both oper house ind n open 
pocketbook pl pe ) ! 
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glittering sunshine center is set- 
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select Havana filler 


that most successful men learn 
early. And whatever their choice 
of hobby, most prefer to enhance [- 
its relaxation value with a 
fragrant House of Lords cigar 
= House of Lords add pleasure to 
provide welcome 
enjoyment anytime. Made from 
and the 


finest wrapper money can buy. 2 
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A Note to the Ladie 
HOUSE OF LORDS are always 
a welcome gift for the 


discerning cigar smoker 


HOUSE OF 


LORDS ciears 


* CORONA DE LUXE «+ PETIT CORONAS 
LILIES « QUEENS + PANETELAS 
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license number to “‘witness posts” a 
each of the four corners. He has ten 
days, plus one additional day for each 
ten miles of the distance from Uranium 


City to register his claims at the 
recorder’s office } very prospector may 
register nine such claims for himself 


and six more for each of two friend 


or “‘proxies”’ i total of twenty-one 
Che .registration fee s five dollars for 
each personal claim, ten dollars for 


each proxy claim. But the number can 
be expanded indefinitely by buying 
licenses for employees, wives, India 
ind others who may not be able to 
At the height of the 


rush Indians were charging as mucl 


ifford the costs 


two hundred dollars to go along and 
pat the stake,”’ as th 
alled plu twenty dollars for ¢ 


day spent en routs 


“Tent-staking enerable pros 
pecting method sometimes used at 
Athabaska, and it frequently lead to 
claim-jumping In tent-staking, men 
sit in their tents in winter studying 
maps, pick out likely spots, register 
them then rush out to the sites uu 


spring hoping to get there before any 
one else If someone has beaten then 
there, they may shave the man’s name 
off witness posts substitute their own 
ind try to beat the original claimant 
» the recorder’s offic Honest mis 
takes can occur, too It is easy in the 
dense bush to miss stakes that are al 
ready there and to claim land that 
belongs to someone else Unless 
hundred dollars’ worth of work has 
been done on a claim in a year, title 


must be renewed annually 


If prospecting in Athabaska is com 
paratively cheap, other expenses are 
not The only way to ascertain the 


quantity and quality of the ore unde1 
ground is by diamond drilling at a cost 
of six dollars per foot--and usually 
requires several thousand feet of drill 
ing to determine whether or not a mine 
Beyond this, 


every item of equipment, building 


s worth developing 


material food and clothing must be 
brought in by barge at a cost of seven 
cents per pound during the franti 
weeks between June und October 
Otherwise airfreight from Edmonton 
is the only transport it a cost of a 
dollar and a half per pound Twenty 
million dollars was sunk into the 
Re iverlodge mine before i single pound 
of ore could be processed ind seven 
million dollars will be nvested I 
Gunnar 

Mine employees are usually brought 
in under eighteen-month contracts 


ire food and shelter uaran 
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teed. Ordinary laborers make two-fifty 
in hour. skilled workers several times 
r-old dril 


ope 
17¢ 
li 


that much. Twenty-five-yea 
ler Mike Schmerchynski earned $1 
one month last year without exhaust 
ing himself. With only two dollars 
day exacted for board and lodging, and 
little else on which to spend money 
man can bank most of his salary —-pro 
vided he doesn’t drink it up or gamble 

away 

Such financial opportunities ha 
ittracted workers from all over the 
world, giving Athabaska a decided 


nternational atmosphere Albert 
Cohen, a debonair boulevardier in Rome 
until he lost his fortune, works as a 
truck di ispal« her for Eldorado Philipy 
Kniesel, a Yugoslav whose factorie 


were expropriated by the Communists 
works as a cook to earn a new stake 
Chere are a considerable number of ex 
German soldiers like tank commander 
Karl Kapp, who fought the American 
landings in Normandy, and Corporal 
Oscar Anderisch, whom Canadian o« 
cupation forces once gave two hours t 


clear out of his house in Duisburg 


U-City Ahead Of Paris! 


Chere ire some people i decided 
minority who have come to Atha 
baska for reasons other than mone 
Stenographers and waitresses do not 
remain unmarried long in a country 
where men outnumber women fifty t 
one Brilliant young surgeon Dor 
McMillan gave up a lucrative pract 


in the east to become the only do« 


tor ir 
seven thousand square miles. In spring 
ind fall, when the ice is too soft to allow 
planes to land, he has sat by the radio 
for as long as forty-eight hours telling 
in isolated trapper how to deliver his 
wife’s baby. He and Mountie, each 


arrying forty pounds of food and sur 


gical equipment, once trekked five days 
through the snow to perform an opera 
tion on a woman who appeared to be 
gall bladder condition --only 
to find her fully recovered from an at 


dying of a 


tack of indigestion 
Twenty-one-vyear-old schoolteacher 
Orland Larson originally came north t« 
earn enough money to study pain 
Paris. He found his work so inte 
esting that he has changed his plar 
He calls his « vening language classe 
in which he strives to impart to ne 
Canadians a feeling for democracy 


‘the most important work I could « 


Chere ire at present three thousand 
people in the vicinity of Uranium Ci 
When all the nearby mines are in p1 


S| 


GEORGIE STARBUCK GALBRAITH 
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NEW CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR ‘54 


Whatever you haul or deliver...whatever the truck model or size you 


need... here's news that's too important for you to miss 


Here’s important truck news for every user! Here's ithout shifting. Truck H Mat 
news about the most powerful, finest performing, pines 7 Oe ny oe 
, . : xlels, too 
best looking Advance-Design trucks ever built a 
completely new Chevrolet trucks for 54. New Ride Control Seat.” Seat « ion and back m« 
to “float oO t j 
Visit your Chevrolet dealer and see the trucks ast and without inttatic 
behind the biggest truck news in years .. . the trucks 
with the most new features .. . new 1954 Che ; 
New Heavy-Duty 3-Speed Transmission. No 
rolet Trucks elects od Bie so iaiaal a cal a eciaioatal 


1} ed 1 
The big news is in these big new features — 


New Engine Power. Bigger, brawnier “Thriftmaster” and 
| oadmaster” engines now develop 112 h.p. Rugged. durable New Chassis Ruggedness. H it 00 
forquemaster” develops 125 p. and the “Workmaster’ ' Bigger, mor i " 
130 hep juty models. Stronger 
New Comfortmaster Cab. Ihe big. new one-piece rved New, Bigger Load Space. * 
windshield provides greater isibility 1} \ I ment } nev tak bod 
panel is easier to read and the control 
New Hydra-Matic Transmission. You can drive all day or 
the highway or muke door-to-door deliver 


Superiority in Everything! 
Power! Economy! Perform 


SEE THE MEW 1954 CHEVROLET TRUCKS AT YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S 
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duction its population is expected to With the development of atomic 


reach ten thousand. Athabaska’s pros powered ships and aircraft, and nuclear 


perity is assured at least as long as the reactors for civilian use, the demand for 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. the the fissionable metal is rising sharply 
ynly -uranium buyer in the Western However, a richer source of uranium 


hemisphere, and the Dominion Govern 


ment ontinue a contract whe reby the 


closer to the centres of population may 
some day be found to supply our needs 


ARC is allowed to purchase all the lhe AEC is also experimenting with 
iranium oxide produced in Canada breeding reactors’’ which, if success- 
Canada’s raw uranium is shipped to ful, will create more fissionable material 
primary refinery at Port Hope, Ont in they use up, conceivably bringing 


then shipped to the U.S. for final refin both the price and demand for new 
ng. That used at the Chalk River proj uranium down sharply. Or a new 
ect is shipped from the U.S. under the fissionable or fusionable material 


present arrangement may be developed that is cheaper and 


KeePING THAT 
oer JUST Tw 


more efficient than uranium 

None of these possibilities worries 
the folks in Athabaska. An estimated 
six million dollars was spent in diamond 
drilling last summer; double that 
amount is expected this summer 
Nearly a hundred and fifty mining 
companies are digging or ready to 
start Exploration is still going on 
ind news that someone has “‘pulled a 
good hole’’ will empty the town of 
prospectors in a matter of hours. No 
body doubts that there are still ‘‘ele 
phants”’ around, and everyone wants to 
be the man to shoot the next one * 


(TOMER HAPPY 
1 9 dollars and fen cents s 


‘In my business you’ve got to be two 


places at once... and 















makes that possible! 


repeat order. That’s 





How 


TELEPHONE 


MAR R a Nt . V BR x 4 
E BEL ELEPHONE MPANY F ANADA « MANITOBA TELEPHONE YSTEM @ SASKATCHEWAN 
ALBERTA G ERNMENT TELEPHON e BRITISH Cx MBIA TELEPHON MPANY 


LONG Of: 
THAN YOU 





does your “guesstimate’’ compare 


actual rates on the foll 


Halifax to Winnipeg $2.50 Winnipeg to Fredericton $2.35 
Saint John to Edmonton $3.00 Regina to Toronto $2.20 
Montreal to Halifax $1.40 Calgary to Montreal $2.80 
Toronto to Vancouver $2.95 Vancouver to Saskatoon $1.75 
Above rates in effect 6 p.m. to 4:30 a.m. station to station 


Tass: 


long distance telephone 
Just now, for instance, 


wee F 2 » 
I got back to the office to find one of 
those situations that could mean a customer 
complaint unless | cleared it up, fast. 


A long distance call did the trick. 


For just $2.10 I was able to talk to the 


man—answer his questions — and ensure a 


why I’m constantly 


amazed at the /ow cost of long distance, 
and why I use it so often.” 


nee COSTE LESS 
nt THINK 


_Use it often 





owing long distance « 





SYSTEM 





LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE — “Gat Gost Thing lo Boing There! 
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The 7 Living Ghosts 
of Nuremberg 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE II 





being, he is unable to send or receive 


one and is being disciplined for some 
such incident as that which started one 
morning when the guard entered Hess’ 
cell to find him still in bed and appar- 


ently determined to stay there. 

“Come on, get up.” 

‘No, I can’t, I’m ill.”’ 

““Get up, Number Seven.” 

Three times was the order repeated 
but Hess made no attempt to rise At 
last the guard called for assistance and 
the prisoner was hauled out of bed and 
marched out of his cell by force 

The incident was reported immed 
ately to the four prison directors and 
as a result, a punishment order was 
issued against Hess for wilful disobedi 
ence For the next three days his bed 
was removed from the cell from first 
thing in the morning until lights out 
so that the prisoner was deprived of 
iny rest period. Only the wooden chair 
was allowed to remain. Reading was 
forbidden, and all books taken away 

Hess and his periodic ‘ailments 
cause considerable trouble ind his 
the weightiest dossier in the prison’s 


medical files. He a hypochondriac 


with a mania for ‘‘nature”’ cures, and 
his dossier is a case history for psy- 
chiatric investigation Once he was 
cured of a “‘seizure’’ by an injection of 


nothing but plain sterile water 
To those Germans who scheme for 
the return of Hitlerian rule, Hess is 


1 natural for a build-up as a magneti 
enigma and a man of destiny In 
January last yea sritish Intelligence 


investigators interrogated a group of 
six Nazis who had been arrested on 
charges of plotting to overthrow the 


West German Government. They found 


that the plotters were actively con 
sidering Hess as the figurehead for 
new Nazi regime Former SS General 
Otto Skorzeny the man who rescued 
Mussolini afte the defeat of Italy 
had boasted, “Give me a hundred 
eliable men and two plane nd I « 
Hess ind the other SLX 
Ne) | dat In tl vent ft ur 
lifficul Hes vill be ‘ 
He 
t 1) Ful .) t 
n r rison ve! led 
I t j SS ed 
o th } He 
ed 
\ ~ j 
; 
S 
a ‘ 
Dey I 
| } 
ri ‘ ‘ 
1 He 
| 
I d t 
\ \ ~ 
He , 
i} n pe j 
ny hir 
V He . 
? ind t nes 
On ‘ 
rde 
\ | n t j 
Hess standing apart from t ; 
i sent iard lise 
I irned nfor 
fficers, “‘ Herr Hess feels, as De} 
Ful tf leputation a 
IT and rt I ) hen 
r} s me week the se n go 


























the at a 
barber 


two 


time lo 


And 


washroom 
the 
is there that they 
every Friday at 9 
to do their laundry 


one 





shaved by prison it 


go, ata 
i.m. for a bath and 

rhe *‘Friday Bath 
favorite conversational 
the 
took advantage of it even in the days 
talking Almost 


ry defied 





Forum” 


is i 


opportunity fo seven and they 


when was forbidden 


from the ve beginning they 
this rule 

On 
manoeuvred his six-foot 
bath, Hess 
chested and round-shouldered, got 


“My w 


very 


Albert 


LWwo 


a typical Forum day Spee 


nto one 


while now more narrow 


into 
the one opposite fe tells me 


good at figures 
the 
father 


boy is now 
said Hess 
‘He’s 
could 


higures 


my 





conversation 
ilthough | 
bothered with 


his pet name 


opening 
like 
never really be 
Perh ips Wolferl 
Wolf) will | 





just his 


in 
O) 


or his son ecome 


ol into business 


iccountant 


maybe he will become an engineer | 


would like that because I nearly became 
ye myself.” 

Speer be referred 
to the cello playing of his fifteen-vear 
Wolferl will be 
“When 


Alexandria 


not to outdone 


old son Fritz | think 
musical too,’’ countered Hess 
twelve years old in 
brother had 

Frauleis 
talent, 


| was 


Il and my lessons 


German 


piano 


from a She was 





with my which 
that | 


| ought 


flabbergasted 


just goes to show should have 


become a composer to have 


done, then I might not now be sitting 
here. But maybe it wouldn't have come 
to anything anyway, because my brain 
didn’t co-ordinate too well with my 
fingers, the distance from my brain to 
my fingers was too great.”’ 
No Photographs, said Rudolf 

This was no sudden flash of Hess 
humor He is in fact devoid of any 
real sense of humor Von Schirach 
savs, “‘Hess has been known to make 
only one joke in his life. when he 
compared Germany with a hedgehog 
and her enemies as foxes gut even 
this touch of Teutonic humor was not 
his own t originated from one of 


Busch’s fables.” 


William 


Hess firmly believes that destiny has 
chosen him for a greater role than any 
he has yet played ind that his day of 
freedom will come. 

His pride is easily pricked. One day 
when one of the prison doctors called 


it cell Hess, shoulders hunched 
shuffled toward his visitor. “‘You don't 


look much like a Deputy Fuhrer nowa 


his 


davs.”” said the doctor Hess instantly 
straightened up, clicked his heels, and 
bowed 

And how are you’ the doctor 
isked then Pains! Pains! In my 
belly. Bellyac he!’ Hess croaked Every 
test on Hess by now the most medi 


cally examined man in the world — has 
shown no sign of any physical ailment 


[he prisoners are permitted to keep 


eleven family photographs at a time 
in their cell. No one in Spandau seems 
to know why this figure was decided 


ipon. But eleven it is, and on receipt 


f any new photographs, prisoners must 
urrender others in exchange 
‘Why 
your family on 
mce asked Hess 
‘No photographs * said Hess shortly 
Ignoring the denial the doctor began 
nder 


you any pictures 


the 


haven't 
wall?’ docto 


i thorough search of the room [ 


the mattress of the prisoner’s bed he 
found two photographs of Hess’ wife 
ind son 

Why don’t you put them on the 
wall?” he suggested 

‘*No.”’ 

The doctor knew he was prying into 
the mind of Hess. ‘You are to fix 


these photographs on the wall and that 
is an immediate order! And they are 
to stay there.” 
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time, 








Reluctantly and sullenly He I conside ndignitied | ‘ ‘ fraid i my preset 
obeyed. But the doctor was not tinished eason he alway gave the Spanda } defense 
with his probing iuthor ‘ Du nere n nn ‘ () t r i 
‘Why don’t you ever se you than this simple ex e ind ‘ Ir bye i hen ( 
wife and son?” he began again. Hes n unguarded momer i ne uld H 
throughout his entire imprisonment | n with he He ‘ i mp! \nd I 
never allowed them to visit hin Rudolf has built nen ‘ by me, n Hy 
Hess looked down ’ 4 | " himse ‘ 1 ' 
clothes, held open h cke nd re train he nder, but I know ' el 
plied Not like this he know ' t 
In a letter to hi vife on Sept Chat is wl ‘ d H 
1946, he wrote I strictly refuse de him in Sy i lr ! 
the circumstamn ranged ! nd ild b 
siting to come together t! } bot! f 
inybody else under cond I ‘ i} 7 
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‘it’s TWINDOW —the window with built-in insulation!” 


Tired of wiping up the water that runs down your 


windows to ruin sills and walls? Tired of A BLANKET OF AIR 


annoying window drafts and high heating bills? f FOR INSULATION 


Then Twindow is the window you want. 


You see, Twindow is an insulating window. 


A blanket of insulating air is hermetically sealed 





. : feel tre 
between two panes of plate glass. The plate glass r P 
< i pe nce 
gives perfect clear vision. The blanket of air . jow is g 
insulates against cold in winter and heat in summer = 
Ps ‘ 
- ~ —_—— ASE PRINT : 
if you're building or remodelling see your nearest 1 ‘ p . , 
C.P.1. branch or mail coupon for a list of standard 1 CAN ADIAN PITTSBURGH IN , 
sizes and latest literature. Using one of the Que Q \\ 


| save y 


many standard sizes of Twindow wil 
lot of time and money. 


meil teday x 


CANADIAN 
PITTSBURGH 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES © HOBBS MIRRORS « ODITZLER FINISHES « 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS AND 


Plate Glass for Clear Vision 
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PENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS 
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Takes only a minute—Washes Hair Shades 
ane aanery Gee it Wonderful Shine! 


y wing dark or faded, here's good news 





ampoo that you can make at 
vse it), washes hair shades 
d shine. Called BLONDEX, 
ly water added to it to 
me a nh, Creamy, cleansing s poo. BLONDEX Scions y 
2 works 3 woys |, It removes the dull, dingy filer 

J old looking. 2. Brings back 

j lightness. 3. Gives hair extra highlights and shine 
iGex is Absolutely safe—vuse it for children's delicate hair 
et BLONDEX today at 10¢, drug and department stores 
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It's fun and flowers ali year 
‘round with a greenhouse or 
conservatory. Send for fascin- 
ating catalog, ‘Glass Enclos- 
ures’. Glad to have a repre- 
sentative call. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


St. Catharines, Ont 











sount PLANT FOOD <ommrr 
Bett t 4 


Simply dissolve ond water olf your house 
plonts, garden Howers, vegetables, shrubs 
ond lawn. Feeds instontly. 1f deoler con't 


supply send $1 for! th. Mokes 100 Gels 
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Seeds by mail 
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STOKES 


prising developments in vegetables 
and hardy flowers. 
of the best early 
} for home gardeners, 
commercial growers 
of success — plant 


maturing varieties 





Stokes Seeds, St. Catharines 


apr: 
THIS COUPON NOW! 


disturbed even by the music that on 
Saturday afternoons comes from the 
chapel at the far end of the inner cell 


block 

The chapel is a double-sized cell, 
‘ furnished with seven chairs. three 
religious pictures and an old harmo- 
nium Every Saturday it echoes for 
almost an hour with the playing and 
raucous singing of Funk, Speer’s light 
baritone, and the voices of the other 
four. Hess is always absent, nor does 


attend the services conducted 
by the French prison chaplain 

On special occasions, such as Christ- 
mas or Easter, the chaplain is per- 
mitted to give the prisoners a gramo- 
phone recital in the chapel. On April 4 








iast year Hess wrote to his wife 

This afternoon we had an Easte1 
concert 4 Haydn symphony, a 
Schubert quartet, a Mozart quartet 
and another symphony—I don’t know 
its name, yet it was famillar to me 
ind pierced the armoi hich I 

ve surrounded m heart 
in the same way as ic rays cut 
through thick lead walls. Had it been 


possible I would have 





I was saved f1 being overcome by 
the noise of transport planes continu- 
ally passing over the prison. The di 
rbance they caused in I ed m3 
od and annoyed me, which per- 
hap vas stra fc fo ( pilot 





From the time of his imprisonment 
in England Hess has always resisted 
any thorough medical examination of 
his mental state with the plea, “I 
cannot remember.”’ But. as he boast- 
fully admitted one day to one of the 
medical officers at Spandau, “To try 
to fool the doctors | became the 
‘victim’ of mental blackouts. It was 
like grand opera—all pretence. I would 
make out that I could not recollect who 
I was and this would go on for as long 
as I wanted it to. When I grew tired 
of the ‘attack’ | would then remember 
my name and would gaze around with 
astonished eyes in the realization that 
I had returned to the world from which 
I had retreated. I am certain but for 
this-——my acting ability-—-I would have 
been sentenced to death.”’ 

Like many contradictory characters 
Hess’ moral outlook and philosophical 
beliefs are based on time and circum 
stance. For instance, when he heard 
that a child had been born on the wrong 
side of the blankets to a friend of the 
family, who had been left in the lurch, 
he was full of indignation and censure 
Funk reminded him of an offer he had 
made in the winter of 1939 when, as 
Deputy Fiihrer, he had said that he 
was prepared to be the godfather to 
the illegitimate children of soldiers 
killed in the war and had declared, 
‘‘We are no longer concerned with anti 
quated, man-made traditions and prin- 
ciples of morality.’”” Yet here was Hess 
now writing to his wife on the subject 
of delinquent lovers and premarital 
chastity 
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Full selection 







the kind that 
plant Be sure 
Stokes seeds. 














Ont. Please send me your catalogue. 





IN THE NEXT 


He tells of the unceasing efforts 
husbands made by 


The Waiting Wives of 


MACLEAN’S MARCH 15. 





ISSUE: 


Jack Fishman concludes his first-hand report on 
The Seven Living Ghosts of Nuremberg with a 
revealing study of the women, families and for- 
tunes they left behind at the gates of Spandau. 


lise Hess: Will she ever see Rudolf again? ¥ 


to free their 


Spandau 





ON SALE MARCH 5. 








If my son Wolf would do what this 











young man did and preduce offs; 
without my it, so to spez 
behind y nd not tell me 
because of purée cow Lice there 
would be a hell of a lot of trouble 
If the said son h wevel came ind 
confessed, I obviously would put on 
a stern face say. “Couldn’t you 











wait a little?” and “Couldn't you 
consider the tr: lal sequence 
marry first 1en produce chil- 
iren, you son-of-a-gun? Howeve! 

that it has happened I demand 





‘manly behavior, also an l 





liate wedding 


Nettled one day by Hess’ vain 
recollections of his past, Speer asked 
him, ‘“You know what Hitler said about 
you?” 

‘I don’t know and I don’t want to 
know,”” was the angry retort. 

He was well aware, of course, that 
after his abortive flight to Scotland 
Hitler had declared that Hess was 
insane and had forbidden any further 
mention of his name in newspapers or 
over the radio. All hospitals, streets 
and squares named after him were 
ordered to be changed, and even his 
Nazi membe rship card was removed 
from the Reich index 


‘**“Germany Will Be Reborn’ 


Yet Hess still professes a tender 
regard for the memory of Hitler. ‘“‘My 
loyalty to the Fiihrer was not impaired 
by the measures he took against me,”’ 
he says, ‘‘and it is still as great as ever 
it was. I am sure that Hitler afterward 
approved my action although I had 
failed to consult him about it My 
wife in one of her letters to me told 
me that whenever any suggestion was 
made that I had been guilty of trai 
torous conduct Hitler became angry 
and said he was convinced of the purity 
of my motives.” 

Today Hess declares he now knows 
how mistaken was the whole idea of 
Nazi racial ideology He asserts that 
the Nazis in attempting to destroy 
class barriers succeeded only in sub- 
stituting a system of racial discrimi 
nation that was far worse But de 
spite our mistakes,” he promises, “‘Ger 
many will be reborn in all its power and 
glory and fulfil the destiny of our race 

Although Hess most frequently com 
plains of his health, Walther Funk, the 
financial wizard who showed Hitler how 
to wage war without money, is the 
sickest man in Spandau. Fat and bald 
Funk is now paying dearly for the 
riotous life he led for so many vears 
Once he ate the finest food in Europ 
now he eats the = ynous simpk 
Spandau fare. At breakfast the pris 
oners get porridge and milk, sometimes 
an egg ind black coffe« At 10 a.m 
— mug of coffee goes to the cells 

) 


r lunch there is a bowl of meat and 


< 
vegetable soup black bread and a pa 
of butter, and an appl ilways an 
pple Supper IS usu ally t repeat of 


breakfast. 


Women, food and drink are still the 
favorite topics of conversation of this 
old roué, who now professes to be 
deeply religious and plays Bach on the 
worn prison chapel harmonium with 
the touch of a concert pianist. Funk 
delights in giving the young Spandau 
guards and his fellow prisoners advice 
ibout women, telling them about Ber 
lin haunts and hot spots, and singing 
obscene songs of which he has an 
inexhaustible 

“What wonderful parties I used to 
have,” he recalls, his thick sensuous 


repertoire. 


lips smiling at the memory of them 
“Everybody who mattered came. We 
had the best wines, the finest cham 
And they 
were real parties, they lasted all night 
I used to eat too much, drink too much 
and there were of course plenty of girls 
They were the best, too We had 
"and Funk laughs with 


pagne, nothing but the best 


dancing girls 
relish at his memories 

I always did well with the women,” 
he says boastfully to his guards. *‘French 
women, ah!’’ and Funk throws a kiss 
in the air. “But Egyptian women 
Perfect! 

Funk pays heavily for his old de 
pravities. His nerves are strung taut 
he cannot stand noise, or the impact 
of too much light, 
morphia and cocaine injections to ease 
his suffering. To enable him to sleep 
at all he has to take a heavy dosage 
of sleeping tablets. He suffers from 


and needs frequent 


i persistent and maddening migrains 
veadache, 
ind the nights on which he is unabk 


and spends part of his days 


to find rest cursing and screaming at 
the guards in German, French, English 
and Russian. And how he hates the 
Russians! They in turn despise the 
ex-financial juggler more than his 
fellows, and they infuriate him by 
carrying out one particular Spandau 
regulation to the letter. It calls for a 
guard to flash a light through the spy 
hole of each cell throughout the night 
is a security Measure 

And for Funk the light flicks on 
every fifteen minutes, every night, all 
night. He storms, rages and bangs on 
the cell door yelling, “Dirty Russian 
pig!’’—“‘Dirty Russian pig!”’ but the 
lights continue to flash 

British, American and French med 
cal officers are powerless to alter thi 
security measure which the Russian 
insist on The question of lights i 
Spandau di 


rectors’ four-power meetings, but the 


regularly raised at the 


Russians always say It is the rul 
to switch on.”’ The only ilternative 
was to give Funk enough sleeping 
tablets to knock him out But these 
do not work on some occasions The 
inevitable happened. One night Funk’s 


nerves cracked 

In his customary manner he had 
been yelling and complaining about thx 
noise and the lights preventing him 
from sleeping, when the French guard 
on duty decided to go to his cell. The 


guard unlocked the door and went in 
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The fat body of Funk hurled itself 
at the rash visitor, knocking him to 
the floor. A raging, screaming animal, 
so it appeared, then grasped the guard’s 
neck striving to choke the life out 
him. Gasping for breath, the French 
man somehow managed to unlock the 
grip on his throat, but Funk, with the 
strength of madness, lifted him up and 
threw him bodily out of the cell 

Other guards rushed to the rescue 
and pinioned Funk while aid 
summoned. The crazed prisoner 
then shot the 
quietened. 

Funk, who was 
still facile pen 
decided to tell his family 
what 


was 
was 
given a in irm and 
journalist 
he 
the 
the 
had 


of 


once a 

One 
and 
like 


finished 


night 
all 
for 

he 


has a 


world a night was 
he 


the 


Before 
told 


prisoners 


in a whole story 


Sp 


sense 

indau 

\ GHOST SONATA 
\ PRISON CELI 


IN 


by Walther Funk 


My thoughts threaten to throttle 
ind | have to pull them out of my 
What a human being has to 
the crucified and _ sick 
nerves té only be judged by 


who has been n 


mie 
soul 
suffer 
when soul is 
ased can 
like me 
prison years 
Yet I think 
and e 
but 
regulations 


someone 

for 
somehow they all like 
for 


ind 


me ven feel genuinely sorry 
there 
for 


which 


me ire rules 
t he 


warders 


those 


treatment of 
nd 


ind again 


mers to 
to 
some have 


conform 
tried to « 
remained 


nave 


what was 





destroy more and more 


I rene h 


best 


doctors who 
do th to € 
njections the 
the “Firework of the 
of the cells from ind inside 
robs me of sleep even though I pack 
into my ears and 
my eyes 
the outside my 
the light Is put on I 
iin. I feel like the 
iid feel 
their hands and hear 
” When the heavy 


ince of the hall 


eu ise m\ pa 
nigntty 


Hell” 


outside 


ind 
lightin 


ng 


put noise 


cotton wool 
dark cloth o 

| wake from 
ind when 
fall 
blind of 
moonlight 
fallin 
the 


ust 
eT! 
noises 
an't isleep ag 
whom it 5 Chey 
the on 
snowflakes 
door if 


iron entr 


l¢ iding Lo 


night I 


inged n 
twenty-« ight 


he cells is b 


counted such 


bangs I have a bad pain in my eye 
if a —_ had been thrust into them 

It says » Che weguantions Chat every 
fifteen o1 thi irty minutes at night a light 
must be shone into the cells and that 
warders must patrol up and down 
hecking whether ve ire still alive 
These marching steps we hear all night 
through the little barred window in the 
cell door which must remain open. We 
Iso hear the conversation of the ward 
rs and every sound multiplies in the 
ell corrido! 

Che healthier of my omrades don't 
uffer much from the might dis 
turbance Only Doenitz and Von 
Schirach frequently complain of sleep 
lessness through light and noise Like 
myself, Doenitz, who endures rheu 
matic pains has a notice on the board 
of his cell stating, ““No Noise and 
Switch on light only if necessary 
But the warders do not always strict] 
follow these medical orders 

Hess, who sometimes suffers fron 
mental disturbances and acute hys 
terical pains once had to pend 
fortnight in the dark cell, the only 
furniture of which was a chau But 
certain directors have tried hard to 
ease rules and regulations, in particular 
the American director 

[It is now ten o'clock at night The 


the last call from 
Warningly, sadly 
the bugle All 
summer the young bugler painfully but 
conscientiously practiced. Now he can 
blow it like Young Siegfried 

he light at my cell door 


blows 
barracks 
devotionally, 


trumpeter! 
icross the 
sounds 


is switched 


off, only to be switched on again in 
fifteen minutes. Now the searchlights 
of the guards on the prison walls out 


the window and 


ide 


play 


against 





of 


through the glass onto the cell walls 
[he orders of the changing guards 


bark through the night, but though it 


oo = = 
o = "= = 
ao = = 
o@* == = 
od == = 
— . 


is night, with the light through the 
little window in the cell door, one can fe 
still see everything in the cell’s dim 
=a : ust Lefore Guests Arrive 
Now the ghosts of the night will ” _ ' 
come, knock y, tapp y arching up 
, ry Fn ing tay pin be - hir uy * Janet’ s final ‘ ‘quick check 
ind down, all part of Spandau’s ., M4 


strange ghost sonata 


} —_ 
[t is twelve o'clock 


oe 


We, is always so re-assuring!  _ 


midnight. Now 






starts the actual hour of the ghosts = 
2 ; rane =“ = 

but it is not easy for my ghosts, for my a“ = 

cell grows neither dark nor is it quiet 


enough for them 


The 











control clock in the cell corridor 
buzzes its half hourly signal, and mid 
night is the signal for the change of _— és 
nations among the groups of warders beauty of 
Russians hand over to American 
Britons change with the Frencl 7 
vice versa. All this happens with mucl 
talk, rattling of keys, closing of heavy ‘ nar 
iron doors, and either the retiring guard ' 
or the new one, or sometimes bot! ” , 
shine the light into my cell, while the 
ead guard on his inspection lool nto 
my cell once more 
My hearing Is AS nh pa Lhat 
dachshund. I know the variou d — a oe r 
ers There are ibout thirty 7? then 
| know not only thei oie the 
ughs, whistling and humn 
ilso their steps, the way they sit dowr SOAKS OUT STAINS 
or play with the key or how they 1 aVvex BLEACHES WHITER 
on. taken Sema ass tes, Cw tnd BANISHES ODORS and Bir 
Fauci ton cans Miettinen ane on DISINFECTS a: ACH 
cleans 


Sole” ‘Sac tosis otal team BLEACH 
hate cannot hate single hun I ) 





l 
bein Hate nothing but an infe : d .~ + Ky | 
ority complex Ig te SE pe Renae IN 4 HANDY SIZES (fuadas | Uy Diearn 
for the weautiful. the oodne » mat Fee eee oe ae ec e2eeoe 28 
ind that w nm lownfall Doi 
ors can become api i USE ONLY sJ@VEX PowpERED BLEACH ! 
siting days are the great fe da i ' 
f the vear her Befor i ad , , 
ne re ee Soe oe ' FOR FINE FABRICS (wool, nylon, silk, rayon) i 
the eat day ow mucl ynne |} : 
se Her pte. | he then m ys sRaneeecenrats i It sharpens WHITES . . . glorifies COLORS! ' 
— pr rresne pty pct cael t Try it and see! a 
overwhelmed during such \ . ‘ EE ee ee ee ae 
versation during t carried 
it a tremendous speed in orde ‘ 
ible to talk and ask as mucl po 
sible, but memories chase each ot 
ind become confused Sometime 
memory stop nd one é ! { 
remem ber name re ed ‘ 
quite well 
But the wire fence betweer é 
ner nd tor intl t 
lepre 31n on uct la eleb 
tion A fen like tl | remembe I 
ny seen i ei ure D ‘ I 
the Aquarium ! poisor 
tiles in the zo« 
Aft my ope I nm Oh } 949 
nome ( ! bre hH ( mn 
n can the on 
pital room to enquire fte 
Ch »ffic m err 
pecial lett el ‘ 
elling he bout the CCE ove 
on How rateful | must | f tine 
yuutstanding operation f the 
French surgeon Ye he French doc 
tor nd the prot onall excetient 
tender nurse vere 
ndne ind culture nt dese 
Generall the improvement it 
heaith continues In \ t 
drugs f n nte n I é 
What Y re do + I 
ilive 
I dozed awhile and have } tar 
unple isant dream I } en 
naw histiuls of it na ye t 
l am bald And in anothe fr 
dream I pla ed « a ! he Ar 
ns with Attorn Gene! lack 
ind Judge Biddle | think it wa 
ime of pokel | lost hea y Bad | 1 
n dreams ts supposed to brin luch r 
tite Yet I always d 'wenty-t 
vhen | should have called wen 
om Why was | condemned t ucl 
i sentence 
Now the eerie sound of the 
mixing with the nightly concert of the 
ghosts of Spandau. The owls, like the 
falcons ire nesting in the wall nad 
towers of the prison. Together with the 





crows and rooks, they haunt this plac« 
Once we unsettled one of the eerie fel 
lows when we had to clean the corn 
dors of this large prison buildir ' 


EXTRA 


OLD STOCK ALE 








how to give 
a Steak 
a break... 


» 





| PERRINS 


) BELONGS ... ON YOUR TABLE 
AND IN YOUR COOKING , 


The same fine sauce 
which, for over 100 


years, has enhanced 


A the cuisine of \p | 
{ 
J world-famous t. 4 1] 
4 
restaurants - 


"THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 





Wonderful SHAMPOO Also 
CURLS and WAVES Hair 


LAIR WAVING SHANIPOO awar t t 


I At drug and cosmetic counters every 
where 


EXPORT 


CANADA'S. FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





readiness for an inspection by officers 
of the Occupying Powers 

It is now 6 a.m. and the bugler calls 
reveille. The full light is switched on 
Keys are rattling in the cell door. Time 
to get up for washing. I need ten min- 
utes to pull myself together. My head 
is buzzing, my eyes burn 

And so the day 
would be over 


irrives oh! that it 


FUNK WAS NOT PERMITTED 


to send this to his wife. It mentioned 


too many subjects whose mention is 


Shortly 
t was written he told two nursing 


forbidden in Spandau letters 
ifter 
orderlies a yarn involving Hess, him 


self and Richard Strauss, the composer 


Do you know,’ he asked Hess, 
that one night Strauss kept an audi 
ence of thousands waiting for him to 


appear as conductor of a symphony 


concert while he played whist with a 


friend and myself There we wert 
in evening dress, tucked into a littl 


room behind the concert platform, and 
wouldn't 
until the hand was played out 
back at 


interval 


Strauss leave for 


any body 
What's 
the fame iS 


more we were 


soon as the was reached.” 


Hess, who is always easy meat for 
this kind of fairy tale, stared in 
imazement as he listened to Funk’s 
romancing ‘You know,” said Funk 
shaking with laughter, “he was com 


taken in Not a 
really the living proof that the 
the drunk 


ilwavs protected by God 


doubt of it 


ind the childish are 
When you 


think of Hess and his impossible ways 


Insane 


it shows what irresponsible people onc« 
ruled Germany 

Six-foot Albert Speer, the 
one of the Spandau seven who unre 
still works 
Always on 


two oniy 


servedly admits his guilt, 


and plans for the future 

the table in his pastel-green distem 

cell, family 
the walls, is an 


drawing block, and an un 


pered with its pictures 


around irchitect’s 
set-square 
tidy pile of drawings and blueprints 

During the afternoon rest period, and 
every night after supper until lights out 
o’cloc k, Spet r 
with drawings and designs for 
blocks of flats 


ind highways for 


it ten busies himself 


indus 
trial buildings, houses 


stadiums and streets 


the Germany of tomorrow | must 
keep on working and storing up ideas 
while my brain is still fertile so that 
I can earn something for my family 
as soon as I get out Speer says 


“‘America would be the best place for 


that’s where the money is 


us to go 


lo the staff at Spandau, Speer is the 


most intelligent, the most outstanding 
pers ymality of the seven He strives 
to extract humor from every possible 
situation When the duty director 
makes his routine morning visit to 
the men, each cell is opened in turn 
ind with Speer inspection time is a 


Immediately his visitor 

his 

ind distinctly 
Have 1 ch iit 


and 


social occasion 
irrives Speer stands up, and, in 
deep voice, says slowly 
Do come into my office 
sod: 


m sorry there’s no wiaisky 


1’ 
Now what can I do for you today, deat 


chap? No one ever sits down in 
response to his invitation, but this 
doesn’t discourage him from making 
the offer 

When given a pair of army spec 


tacles to ease the eyestrain of his work 


he read the printed notice on the box 


giving idvice on how to wear then 
with a respirator and instantly he 
called the guard demanding a ‘res 
pirator for his spectacles."" So insist 
ent did he become that he nearly had 


the harassed guard believing that this 


type of spectacle could only be used 


with a respirator 

Though Speer is a 
Baldur 
off together 


ibout 


good muxer, he 


and von Shirach don't hit 


When he was questioned 
this hostility by a senior office 


Speer said, “Sir, there are quarrels in 





JASPER 


By Simpkins 

















fy 
KE 
ni 
lf there were bears around, you'd see their tracks ‘ 
\ 
pl 
t} 
the best of families vhict was, of She divorced hin in October [950 
course i sly dig at the constan lwo months earlier she had writte1 
dissension between the Allied directors him this letter : 
ot the prison 
But sometimes the mask Ssiips from Have you ever once isked rse! - 
his face as the loneliness of his life opens how we manage to exist Have you ng 
before him like an enormous wound < ony Gm nstead of sitting in “ 
and, in anguish, he turns to one of his your cell studying philosophy Latin a2 
© French, writing poetry and thinking 
fellow criminals and asks Is it pos how to straighten out your position in 
sible that they will let us out before history. as vou call it. actually faced : 
our time? Life here is becoming an reality and wondered where the next - 
endless agony.’ meal was coming from for your wif 
Recalling the past Speer! once said, ind childre n? \ 
It is pe rhaps hard to understand, but You have isolated yourself fron 
Hitler really did have an almost hyp everything and vey, Foul head 
now personality ind mastery of the a] ne y Breve ong —— en 
: ilways has been from the day of our 
power of suggestion, although that ts marriage As the vears went by | vib 
no excuse for the crimimal blunders of realized more than ever that VOU R 
myself and the others idealistic obsessions and dreams were . 
‘I should have spoken my mind t taking you farther and farther fron : 
Hitler years ago When | woke uy me and the children : 
ind realized he was destroying the Remember that day in 1943 when : 
future | ought to have kicked the I thw to Bas a ly ifter staying k 
t » pant ' Ned hin er with some friends in Amsterdam, and bt 
2 erm pants or killed him. But the copy of a Life magazine | bought ™ 
' on my way back through Lisbon I } 
End of a “Boy Scout”’ showed t to Hitler, who, as you know ey 
‘ hardly ever saw any foreign public , 
Speer was once asked by Doenitz tion 1 pointed out to him feature 


why he had failed to carry out the 
Fuhrer’s scorched-earth policy when 
Germany faced defeat He answered 
‘Because one maniac in the country 
was enough 

According to Speer he was actually 


plotting to kill Hitler in the fall of 1944 
Che liquidation of the Fuhrer was to 
be accomplished by infiltrating 


poison 


is through the 


iir-conditioning plant 
of the underground bunker that Hitler 
occupied in Berlin, and where he 


The 


" protec t 


spent 


the last hours of his life plan 
was knocked sideways when 


ve chimney was. built around the 


ventilation funnel and no further o7 
portunity presented itself 
That 


} ; 
pul 


is Speer’s story and he sticks 


even his cioses 


main sceptical 


When Baldur von Hit 


uracn, the 


ler Youth Leader, arrived at Spandau 
to begin his twenty-year term, he said 
‘1 am surprised. I thought they wer: 
going to hang me The aristocrati 
Von Schirach who tnsists he g 


product of the Boy Scout movement 


carries on his cell table pictures of his 
daughter and his three 


photograph of his wife, Henri 


in the magazine written about the war 

ind its inhumanities : 
Do remember 

You were in the 


Hitler 


people 


you what happened n" 
time 


me You 


hate ill of vou 


room at the 
and told 


learn to 


blew up 
must 
You are much too sentimental] pe 
irked : 


» leave 


I could see that my presence 
the Fuhrer, and as | made t 
Martin Bormann walked over and put 
on a record to soothe Hitler’s nerves re 
When I reached the | heard \ 
the blare of Wagner’s Gotterdimme 
ung and, suddenly, the am< 
to me that those whose company I had 
left, and you were 
were doomed, finished 

When joined me 
you of my premonition 
thought You « 
didn’t understand 
1 world of men 
fool. I 
when 
ruins 


Staircase 
certainty <« 


just 


imong then 


ibsolutel 
later 
ind 
illed me a 
that today’s 

hard men. I was 
never underst 

Then, Hitler’s Germany 
crashed in iround us, | 
pected you to ask 


| told 


you 
what | 
fool whe r 
world 

was 
ilways the od 

fully ex 
me to take 
is did Goebbels with his wift ul 
children. Our 
American 
worked for the 


said | 


now | 


poison 
with you 
ind best friend, Colin ul 
renegade autho! 
Nazis during the 
played t he 
must conse 
Then Colin dug his 


irden of our 


hioas in 
who 
wal 
and 


quences 


wrong hand 
take the 
Owr 
grave im the home t 











Urfeldt and shot himself in our sitting 
room 

I buried him myself after wrapping 
him in the canvas of his favorite tent, 
and it was then that I was ready to 
face death with you. Your answer to 
me was, “I cannot take my life. First 
I must make my place and my work 
clear in history.”’ As always, you would 
not face facts Had I taken 
it would have saved me untold suffering 
in my fight to live and keep my children 
ilive | have expressed my feelings 
so many times before to you, but you 
have always preferred to ignore them 
is being distasteful. Reality has always 
been distasteful to you 


poison, 


ALMOST AS a Henriette 
von Schirach finished off her letter with, 
I intend to divorce you immediately 

Von Schirach never replied to this 
letter, nor did he ever write to his wife 


postscript 


igain 

For days on end he hardly spoke to 
inyone, until morning a duty 
officer visited Von Schirach’s cell on a 


one 


routine checkup 


‘Any complaints’ he isked as 
usual 
‘My nerves are upset said Von 


‘and I| have terrible migraine 
headaches 1 think my 
due solely to a letter I 

wife She 


Schirach 
condition is 
have received 
from my is divorcing me 
Everything’s gone now, everything is 
finished.”’ 
The officer had already 


Von Schirach’s domestic disaster by the 


heen told of 
prison censor “T'll see you get some 


thing for your headaches said the 

sitor 

‘Thank you, but it’s not pills | 

want,”’ urged Von Schirach in flawless 
‘Some cyanide would be 

helpful My family and 


paid well, and 


English 
much more 
friends will see you are 
n advance, if you give me a hand to 
get hold of a phial.” 
Don't be a fool My 


you alive not to kill 


job is to Keep 


you,”’ answe red 


the visitor as he walked out of the cell 
Any Jews in the Kitchen? 

When Von Schirach said he could 
pay well, he meant it For since he 
entered Spandau he and his siste1 


inherited a large fam 
f it in American 


The inheritance 


Ros ilinde have 


most ¢ 


ly fortune, 
gilt-edged securities 
was taken 
Enemy Property in the United States 
but it will continue to grow until Von 


over by the Custodian of 


to claim his share. He 
blank to 


money to use in 


Schirach is free 


has refused point allow his 
ex-wife any of the 


bringing up his children 


Although Von Schirach and Speer 
don’t get along they share a common 
nterest in Hess 

Hess and his mania about being 
poisoned,”’ asserts Von Schirach is 
enough to drive anyone mad I re 


member on one occasion at Nurembe rg 
when he told me not to eat the biscuits 
with which we had been served because 
he believed they had been impregnated 
with a drug. One day in the garden 
n Spandau Hess said to me: ‘Are you 
sure there are no Jews employed on 
the kitchen staff of the prison? There 
mav be one of them on the staff who 

:cting for international Jewry and 
yutting poison in my food on then 
nstructions.’ 

Von Schirach recalls that Hess once 
isked whether the vegetables the pris- 
artificially 
asked 


followed i 


mers ate were grown, He 
iid the 


vears he 


reason he was that for 
had 


ibout not eating vegetables grown with 


strict rule 


irtificial fertilizers He even used to 
have a greengrocer deliver special vege 
tables cultivated only with natural 
manure. 

Von Schirach says 


what he 


“This man Hess,” 
been other than 


has never 


MAGAZINE, MA 


RCH 


is today It is really strange that he 
of all persons should have been deemed 
worthy to be 


mand 


Hitler’s second-in-com- 
And then, of course, there was 
always Goering the drug addict what 
a bloody fine pair they made! 


At 10.30 every morning the weather 


permits, four blue-uniformed guards 


lead the 


cells to a steel door at 


seven prisoners from theu 


the far end of 
block Ihe 


unlocked, and in single file 


the inner cell door 

preceded 
ind followed by their escort, the seven 
descend a narrow winding stone stair 
another steel door below 
Garden of Eden, as the 
after Britain 


Eden 


Ona typical day as the seven ste pped 


way to yet 
Beyond is the 
prisoners have named it 


Foreign Secretary Anthony 


into the spacious garden they nstimn 
tively glanced at the sky for their friends 
the birds who make their home n 


Spandau’s trees, winging and wheeling 
their way up and over the wall. Spades 
ind rakes were quit kly handed out and 
the prisoners headed for the vegetabk 
plots they work individually 

Admiral Karl Doenitz, wate: 
ing can in hand 
Konstantin von 


Grand 
joined the eighty-vyeatr 
Neuratl 


von Schirach paired with s¢ 


old Baron 
Baldur 





enty - seven - year - old Grand Admiral 
Erich Raeder; Walther Funk walked 
up and down awhile muttering and 
grumbling to himself, before moving 
over to Von Neurath and Doenitz 


Albert Speer headed for his tomato bed 
Rudolf Hess 
his favorite 


immediately engaged it 


gardening pastime, the 
doubtful comfort of the neare vheel 


barrow on which to stretch out and 
sleep for an hour or so 
Von Neuratl 


the on 


all and heavily built 
of the 


one among the seven who really under 


duel-scarred cheek 


stands gardening Always courteou 


rarely complaining and belonging t 

different world and veneration fron 
that of his companions Von Neurat! 
commands the respect of prisoners 


guards and administration staff by | 


calm acceptance of his punishment 
Von Neurath’s grave neart cond 

tion is a daily anxiety and in the 

garden i nursing orderly watches him 


constantly As he works there, Vor 
Neurath often over-exerts himself, ther 
suddenly stiffens and holds out his arn 
for support. Slowly, aided by Doenitz 
ind Speer, he lowers himself to the 
ground and sits there while the nurse 
breaks one of the Trinitrin ipsules 
ilways available for these emergen 
cies. Sniffing the capsule Von Neurath 
rests until he is sufficiently re« ered 
from his heart attack 

Re peatedly doctors warn him not 
work in the garden or even to ! 
his own clothes but his inswer 
ilwavs (One must work W heneve! 
he feels he is in danger the warnin 
is a tightness in his chest he |! 
special permission to lie Oo! t regara 
less of where he is 

It is around Von Neurati silver 


haired close-cropped head that Span 


dau’s greatest political controversi 


From time to time British 





have ra 
American and French officials have un 
successfully tried to get him transferred 
Russians refuse 


to a hospital. But the 


point-blank to discuss a transfer 


When Von Neurath ilKS m the 
garden of Spandau, the other six Iister 
If we didn’t have Von Neurath we 


would all go crazy, he is so practi 
says Spee 

And to the six, Von Neurath advise 
Think much but say little eel mus 
little.”’ 

Everybody stops to lis 
Neurath harks back to the old days 
once moved in exalted circles 
Nazis it 


ittended 


but show 
ten when Von 
for he 
He always 
events outside Germany and 
the funeral of King George \ 

In spite of the 


represented the 


ban on me wspapers 


1 1954 
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the seven manage to learn something 
ibout what is happening in the world 
outside and Von Neurath was greatly 
affected by the death of 
Queen Mary; that day he had a severe 
When he had recovered 
he could 


the news of 


heart attack 
and for many days afterward 


talk of nothing else but the royal 
lady with whom he and his wife had 
grown up 

“When I was a boy,” he recalls, “‘! 


remember the Princess Elizabeth von 


Teck arriving with her daughter Mary 


it Ludwigsborg Castle near Stutt 
gart I can still see the old Princess 
wearing what had just become the 


latest fashion, a tailor-made costume 
of black barathea which buttoned right 
down the bodice with a hundred pear] 


buttons 


Mar VY again in 
reception held 
and the Queen at 
1930 


temberg, met London 


It was at a by 
Bucking 


iftler 


George V 
ham 
the Baron had presented his credential 


soon 


Palace early in 


as the new German ambassador 
“All the gentlemen were presented 
first,” said Von Neurath, telling the 


story to Speer, “and when it came to my 
turn, Queen Mary 
t is not little Konstantin! 

Von Neurath says, ‘Perhaps if I had 


listened to Queen Mary | 


exclaimed, ‘Surely 


wouldn't be 


in Spandau today She had pre 
monition that my career was going 
awry when I| was « illed back to Ce 
many from London by Hindenbur; 

The Grand Admirals of Spandau 
Erich Raeder and Karl Doenitz. ar 
still at war with each othe: 


‘The Princess was very large and 
buxom, and | remember the girls in The First Man Out 
the castle trying to guess the exact 
number of buttons on her bodice. She Erich Raeder was sacked by Hitlet 
took a keen interest in the young in January 1943 from wuts post of 
ladies’ dancing lessons in the great hall Commander-in-Chief of the German 
it Ludwigsborg, but Mary was unabk Navy, and replaced by the newly pro 
to take part because of a bereavement moted Grand Admiral Doenitz ! 
she had not long suffered by the death critic for many years and the rival 
of her fiancé, the Duke of Clarence chiefly responsible for undermining his 
She was dressed entirely in black, and iuthority Now the two men are 
ner appearance together with the fact together in a jail where they cannot 
that she had lost a sweetheart at that ivoid daily contact soon ifter he 
early age, made her in the eves of reached Spandau Raeder asked that 
many i romantically tragic figure his life sentence be changed to execu 

My father was Lord Chamberlain tion by firing squad as in act 
to the King of Wirttemberg and | mercy His petition w rejected and 
was accordingly presented to Mary he now runs the prison library 
But for my father and I there might lo hear Doenitz talk of his pl 
never have been a Queen Mary to rule when Spandau opens its gates for hin 
England for so long. Late one evening his sentence of ten years makes him 
when I was seventeen, on arriving at the shortest-term prisoner there) one 
Stuttgart Castle we were horrified to would get the mpression | t the 
see the flicker of fire from one of the martial fires within him had 

istle bedrooms We rushed to the been damped forever 
room and burst in to find the curtain all, lean and thin-lipped 
iblaze from a petrol lamp and young said to have been chosen vy H 
Mary, asleep, unaware of her dange1 it his last gasp, to be Preside 
We roused and escorted her to safety the Third Reich and Supreme ¢ 
ind then returned to put out the mander of the Armed Force é 
flames. Castle officials agreed that but to anvone who cares to listen I war 
for the fortunate discovery of the fire to care f children phan nd tt 
Mary might have been burned to n need. —1 think I shall start nd 
death.”’ irten, a mixed one for pup] 

Years later Von Neurath, who ma ; children 

ed Marie Moser von Filseck of Wiirt his belated paternal 





“Have you noticed 








each time 


after 
she goes around, there's always one left?” 


that 
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laps, quite so coy as ippear 
it first sight, particularly wher 
recalled that no one imons Hitler 
cohorts labored more ruthlessly t 
did Grand Admiral Doenitz to fill tl 
vorld with orphans Kill and kee; 
ym killin he exhorted hi ibm 
ymmanders Remember, no 
vors Hun i weakm 
For all his disarming chatter ab 
hildren and puppies Doenitz remaiu 
inrepentant and Spandau n ‘ 
gerous characte dangerous be 
i Nazi by unnatural instir 
dangerous because | n | blu 
neither h imbitions n destre | 
belief tt h dained to lead ¢ 
I vy bac ‘ ld ‘ 
ct old 
Doenit nn i Kr 
refi lt nowledgpe 
lefe have endeared him to w 
become Km n rhe Doenit | 
ice powertul and nfluen 
ini or dedicated t rhe tin 
t! rddle ei! l 
iu \n nem be 
no Tew nar ! ‘ he Cs 
Adn L)-b ommand 
Already e Doer le nd 
». Hambur Ki Diisse 
Munich and Western Be n. He 1) 
I Che Lion Te ( ie 
b How or ne i 
he way nt It 
quest t a rea 
ertaint Actually there 
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that Robert Thomas Allen 
ne-man opinion in regard to ry 
Fir Seven Day f TY Jan ’ 
it when these I don’t dare to use 
‘ 1 would like to) modern smart 
lec ttack western life as it w the 
hrowing the gauntlet in my face 
Poo! Allen ha neve pent i 
ears on a large nel n days ot 
rtyv ‘or fiftv year wo He does not 
now the real comradeship of young 
nen bhatchung in in out-of-the-way 
mp where the life is fairly rough but 
pals are true He hasn't fought prairie 
iil night or rode line trying t 
vid ittle in a Nebraska blizzard or 
d pal when he was snow-blind or 
her il ul bedroll he finds a 
tle nm ( under it or straighten 
it a sudden stampede or the fun that 
m naturally in nd out 1 most 
! H vill never know the cor 
os — 
itr mth 
ee seme 
SS 
entmen of those lay « rad ( 
V, no airplane bu ertain amount 
beauty and enjoyment doing one 
1 or? 

Poor Allen what eless life he 
eadim vhen he di he has done not! 
vyorth while Alf, R lin Wi 

wk. Ko 


em forty-five minute with Robert 
ma Allen: Saturday 30: Mail 
wat brought Macle in Aunt Sar 


nd Unele Philbert kind] renewed 
u iDs¢ ption again th (Christmas 
(ylanced over the picture wcompany 


RTA irticle on TV They proved 


wthing me except ul « ( 
ik u mone pa t 
cture re sma enoug! 

| ) 0: Did the dinne i é 
nd Ve} he floc 

i 0 Began readin the irticl 
Had lance bach evera me 
issul myself of the uthor den 

Oy; 1 OOK nina yt imer wa 
rom the baby and ive him COOK tl 


1.09: Reading on, I nodded menta 





n agreement with the w ‘ opinior 
of horse ope nm the rving deg t 
of odiousne 
1.22 to 1 Answered the telephone 
nd changed the baby S diape! 
; 1.3 Continued the rticl 
» its conclusion look drink 
Wi: e the bad taste ror 
m 
anin h ? y 
m the articl I v be 
u it! —_M W. B. M 





@ |t was in the main a \ perti 
nalvsis of the Canadian televisior 
scene but it did have limitations 4 


weeping condemnation of Singer Four 


Star Theatre is not warranted, for 
nstarn fter ynily See { once 











nother annoyance Allen's continual 


ing out trifling de 


persistence in sing 





tuils for insinuated scorn —they gener 
illy had nothing to do with the program 
per s¢ And if Allen is unable to 
enjoy the interchange of expressions on 
i good panel like Fighting Words, and 
insists that all programs without at 


llustrative film (no matte 


least one 


how good or bad) be relegated to radio 
he has the wrong idea of television 
like the 


sometimes 


purpose lelevision is nothing 


movies crowded scenery 
being impossible to eliminate and the 
iudience is h irdly ever ex pec ted to feel 
right in the room with the players 


Joseph Keogh, St. Catharines, Ont 





2 At 7.45 on Tuesday before Allen 
had really got conditioned to his tash 
he comments on a tour through a west 
ern museum of old farm machinery as 
bein very dull May | he allowed 
to take exception to that statement 
The film may have possibly been dull 
though [ doubt it, but our museums 
most certainly are not. We have three 
former airplane hangars filled with pio 
neer farm machinery and other articles 
And almost without exception visitors 
find our displays of absorbing interest 

(;eorge Shepherd, Curator, West 
ern Development Museum, Saskatoon 


& Delighted with Allen’s refer 





ence to the wonderful old comedian 
Hert Spotlight) Williams, whom I 
knew personally He grew uy n 


Philadelphia with W. C. Fields, who 


he said always played outfield in thei 
ball game then usually missed the 
lies because he was practicing juggling 


ind when an extra ball suddenly 
ppeared it threw him off Paul A 


Gardner, Ottawa 


7 
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Wrong Hartley Pictured 
An article appearing in Maclean’ 
Magazine by Ralph Allen (How to Fix 
Horse Race, April 1) has just been 


brought to my attention and | would 


like to say a grave injustice has been 
lone a young boy, Darrel Hartley 
His picture appeared as one of the 
ckeys who accepted bribe of thre« 
hundred dollars not to win at the 
iwe-fixing known as the North Drive 
Che story goes on about Howie 
Hartley who was another Hartley 
dings t the same time as Darrel 
Darrel was not even at Fort Erie at the 
mé f this fixing he was in Akron 
Ohi Ascot race track I would 
think that a magazine would be well 
davised to have correct photos before 
vutting them in prin We have 
personal interest in this boy and feel 


s up to vou to correct this error 
iblicly and would thank you for doing 
without further troubk Mrs. B. ] 


Hartley, Okotoks, Alt 





ls Blood Wasted? 

In reference to Fergus Cronin’s 
cle Che tattle Over Blood De 
ittributed to the 
Red Cross; one, that “‘what blood is 
collected 


is inefficiently used,” and the other 


rt 


two statements are 


by the thirty-two hospitals 


that ‘“‘the Red Cross contends that no 
blood donated to it is wasted.”’ It is 
further stated that it will require the 
blood of about two hundred thousand 
donors to produce a hundred thousand 
protective doses of gamma globulin 


I estimate that, if t 





1e Red Cross uses 


its past me thods of blood collection and 


t will 


jlasma recovery waste some 


I 

thing roughly in the nejghborhood of 
ten million cubic centimetres of whol 
plasma from two hundred thousand 


donors. or the equi, ilent of better than 


thirty thousand protective doses of 
gamma globulin 
The statement in the article’s sub 


title that the disagreements between 
thirty-two hospitals and the Red Cros 
jeopardizes a national program to 
boost production of gamma globulin 
is hardly 1 complete ind unbiased state 
ment of the situation Bruce Chown 
M.D Director Blood Group Refe 

ence and Research Laborato (I 


dren’s Hospital, Winnipes 


Canada and Her Flag 

With 
lempered Judge Chevrier (Oct. 1 
M. R. Daoust of 7 
states (Mailbag Jan. 1) that “the great 


majority of Canadians are hoping that 


reference 


enon Park, Sask 





very soon Canada will become inde 
pendent and possess a true wholly 
Canadian flag.’ For his information 
Canada is an independent nation, an 
equal partner in the British Common 
wealth of Nations and as a native-born 
( anadian l 


tinues this partnership indefinitely 


sincerely hope she cor 


Although Canada is wealthy in natural 
resources, she is lacking in populatior 


to properly protect herself const 


quently she is not in a_ position 


therefore the 


be wholly independent 
present partnership arrangement | 


‘he only foreign flag 


good ome 
shown in Canada today the one 
displayed in Quebec showing a foreign 
emblem, the fleur-de-lis A. F. Pearce 
Alma, Ont 


An Industrious Mouse 





In the story of Rov Thomsor Anv 
More Newspapers for Sak lan 
it’s stated he would have got nowhere 
in buying the Scotsman f his name 
had had a “‘p”’ in it. Some years bach 
1 certain English ecclesiastical dign 
tary sought out the Thomson coat of 
arms ind crest tf have it emblazoned 

an a : 

‘ \ <. 
7m, )p 

~ > ¥ 
» @ = 
4 
on his car igé daoor Che Scottisl 


heraldry office was suspicious, so had 


the words 1 ustria munus changed to 
indus mus making it industrious 
mouse nst¢ id | tine ew ird o! 


ndustrvy 
He got it painted on and w 
When he caugh 


to what the chuckles and smiles were 








joke of Scotland 


repainted plain Helen 
Thomson Pfaff, Vauxhall, Alt 


Are We Guilty? 





Your editorial, Should We Tell the 
Kids About Robin Hood Jan was 
excellent. Unfortunately you have long 
been of just wha ou were 
preac igains ] 
once n the past year 
tempted to give all s 


his was in your pre-e 


August, when you had four people tell 


MACLEAN 


Once a year is not enough Why 
not make a New Year’s resolution to 
the effect that occasionally instead of 
Beverley Baxter’s Conservative view 
you will ask a prominent Labour Party 
irticle? Edn 





writer for in 


Pearen, City View, Ont 


London Rushes Too 

Having recently returned to Canad 
from England | have caught up 
Lionel Shapiro’s guest editorial, Stand 
irds of Living and Standards of Lift 





Sept. 1 He speaks of the 
ind sweat and ill-tempered impatience 
of our rush hours, unmindful that the 


same conditions prevail on the Londo: 
tube I rode tl 


ibes em and there s the 
same shouldering aside of the slow 





























eit! 
exl 
timid and old people, the same head nai 
long rush, as there is in Toronto d ng in 
rush hours ef 
In London people stand on one side 20 
of the escalator so the mpatient p 
trons of the tubes can run down it ve 
their dash to the trains Once the 
ul 
train stops body checks are handed ov 
right and left as the train dispatche ot 
exhorts ove! the p 1. System Let ‘en 
off, please! Let ‘em on, please! Stand Hil 
clear of the doors! In Canada we WI 
would not pack cattle into stock 1 
he w Londoners are packing int 
the tube trains W illia } nei 
Belle River, Ont rw 
iro 
Wilde's Ballad of Reading Gaol cal 
It is inexcusable that a writer as well t he 
informed as Beverley Kaxter should act 
help perpetuate the ill-too popular ih 
error of believing that the Ballad 
ot teading Gaol was written during Hil 
Wilde’s imprisonment Beverley Bax re 
ter’s London Letter, Dec. 1 Robert ™ 
Ross to whom Wilds handed = the 
manuscript of De Profundis on tl tol 
dav of his release Na tated tha Fi © 


Ballad of Reading Gaol was not con 


. Ne 


posed or even planned until Wilde i 

regained his liberty Bruce K | 

Raine Ottaw 10 
vh 


Another Service Book col 





1 have always enjoyed the vers 18 
Robert W. Service and was particular! pal 
nterested in your publi ition f The il 
Iwins of Lucky Strike (Dec. 1 But ix 
nothing was said about | Rhymes o iki 

Red Cross Man | believe Service = 

O 
s deserving of a bow for this Ihe iil 
. ert 
book was dedicated to the memory of | 
his brother Lt Albert Service of the 
Canadian Infantry, who was killed ir lal 
ction in France in st, 191¢ thy 
Franklin C. Wheeler, San Francisc« bit 

tri 


During World W I M me 


@ My, 


white woman ever to step into Daw 


mothers sist« 


City She and her husband packed 
over the Chilkoot Pas tne 

1898 She remembers Robert W 
Service when he was a bank 

Dawson. She also remembers some « 
the characters in the early Dawsor 
days such as Soapy Smit! id D 


ur 
mond Lil. My aunt Irs. C. I 


ley is ninety-three and remembers the 





gold rush over the Dawson T: 
Charles Parsons, Jarvis, Ont oa 
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Hillin Oils... 


AST FALL we published a cover 
L painting which showed two nuns 
shepherding a group of children 
up a lonely street in a Quebec town. 
\ lot of people wrote us to praise the 
cover and ask about the artist. 
Several also said they recognized the 
street but couldn’t place it specif- 
ically. Unfortunately we couldn’t 
either because the street doesn’t 
exist Like most of James Hill’s 
paintings the subject matter was 
familiar yet elusive. Six months 
before he did the painting, Hill had 
seen two nuns and a group of children 
in Montreal. The image stayed with 
him and he finally put it onto canvas 
but, unlike many artists, he used no 
notes or sketches. 

‘Tl meant to make some sketches,” 
Hill tells us, “‘but it was too cold 
When I came to paint it I just re 
membered it.” 

The same holds true for the cover 
painting on this issue of Maclean’s. 
Two years ago Hill was walking 
around Toronto Island and the idea 
came to him. A lot of people will find 
the scene familiar but it doesn’t 
actually depict Toronto Island or 
any other park in Canada 

“It isn’t really what I saw at all,” 
Hill says and adds, vaguely, “‘and yet 
in a way it is, too.”’ 

This is James Hill’s fifth cover 
for Maclean’s and we hope there will 
be many more to come. 


New Techniques 

For Maclean’s too, Hill has helped 
pioneer a new illustration technique 
which replaces paint with sheets of 
colored plastic On some of his il- 
lustrations (though not on his cover 
paintings which are in conventional 
oil or tempera) Hill uses as many as 
six brightly colored sheets, cut out 
like paper dolls and laid over the 
original black and white art work to 
get new and striking effects. 

Hill is married and has one small 
daughter. Although he’s only twenty- 
three the head of the household is.a 
bit of a gourmet and when he takes a, 
trip it’s usually for the food. Next 
month, he tells us, he’s going to 
Montreal just for the snails. Perhaps 
he’ll bring back another cover idea. * 


Four vivid sheets of interlocking plastic made this recent Hill fiction illustration 
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Hill in Plastic 


r rt 1 PR, tr } 
ores MUM, GIstilied and 


| ] , 
bottled in Jamaica. 


MYERS 


For the finest 


Imported Jamaica Rum, say 


‘MAKE MINE MYERS’ 





















Hill with current Maclean's cover 
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; | Try these favourite Rum Recipes . . . 
| PLANTERS’ PUNCH EGG NOG 
of sour () port fresh lime juice Posi My . 
2 of sweet (2 ports sugor! or syrug hake 
| strong ports Myers's Jamaica R Add ' Cogr 8 
4 of weok (4 ports woter and ice : _ 7 ~ y a 
Add a dost f Angosturc Bitters Add ne y o glossful of " | 
Serve very cold in ao tal! glass witt kee Shake well and ctraic 
Add « moraschino cherry Sprinkle « ’ 
I 








RELAX 


ENJOY A SATISFYING 










SLOW -BREWED for 
MELLOW FLAVOR 











Here Hill caricatures Hill 
























THE WINNER! 
I uropean beer experts 
awarded Brading’s 
Ale first prize at Paris, 
France for out 
standing quality and 
flavor. You'll enjoy 
the light. golden 
mellowness of a slow- 


brewed Bradi 











Frisco! 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 


presents 


RITA 


HAYWORTH 


JOSE 


FERRER 


Screen Play by HARRY KLEINER 


Based on a story by W 


» JERRY WALD 220 
Directed by CURTIS BERNHARD 


A BECKWORTH CORPORAT 


64 





She's that 
glorious, 
notorious 
gal from 
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MAN visited a Mennonite 

friend near Swift Current, Sask., 

and admired a newly painted 
floor of unusual design. “‘How did 
you do it?” he asked. ‘‘It’s simple,” 
the friend explained, “‘when you’ve 
got the base coat on, you pick a good 
contrasting color, dip the soles of 
your feet in the paint, and just walk 
around.”’ 

eee 


\ traveling salesman reports that 
he stopped at a hotel in a small 
Alberta community one night when 
the temperature stood at thirty be- 
low. It was an old building with no 
storm windows or doors and only one 
source of heat, a large stove in the 
middle of the lobby. About three 
a.m., unable to sleep, he got up, 
dressed, and went down to sit by the 
stove and thaw out. Eventually he 
dozed off. He was awakened some 
time later by an old bearded farmer 
who had just driven into town to 
meet the early morning train. Frost 
and icicles hung from his beard. The 
horrified salesman took one look at 
the farmer and said ‘Good grief! 
Which room did you have?”’ 


In Vancouver a large trailer truck 
stalled at an intersection, something 
wrong with its motor. The situation 
wasn't being helped by the driver of 
a small English car trapped behind 
the truck, leaning on his horn. The 
policeman on duty at the corner 
glanced at the problem, walked over 
to the small car, and bent his six-foot 
frame almost double to talk to the 










BEEP. ei 


BEER 


s BEEP EA are 














driver “If we team up,” he said, 
‘we can help the trucker. Tell you 


what You get out and go forward 
and see if you can help him find 
what’s the matter. I'll stay here and 


keep your horn blowing.’ 


An Ottawa panhandler usually 
makes his pitch outside the Union 
Station, where he tackles passers Dy 
and in the time-worn formula asks 
them if they can spare a dime for a 
cup of coffee. When he decide! to 
move across the street to the posh 
Chateau Laurier Hotel he appropri- 
itely rephrased his request and 
upped his demand, asking: “Can you 


give a poor man fifty cents for a cup 


of cotfee 


A small Hamilton firm decided 
there were too many minor accidents 
in their plant so they appointed a 
junior executive to head a Safety 
Patrol to post safety notices His 
first tour of inspection came to an 
abrupt end when he broke an arm 





| WATCH | SEE WHAT 
| YOUR; =. 
| STEP | 











tacking up his first poster Lacking 
a stepladder he had balanced a nail 


keg on top of a packing case 
eee 


4 clothing store owner in Wood 
stock, Ont., no longer uses the serv 
ices of bill collectors. He has a sys 
tem, as he explained recently after a 


delinquent customer had rushed in 


waving a bill in his hand. ‘‘You’ve 
made a mistake on this,’’ the cus 
tomer said. “You billed me for 


$18.50 and I only owe $8.50.”" The 
owner looked at his books, apologized 
profusely, and collected the money 
After the customer left he said I’ve 


been trying to collect that bill for 


months, so yesterday I finally sent 
him the bill for $18.50 It sure 


4 


brought him in, didn’t it 
eee 


A farm implement dealer in 5t 
Catharines, Ont., had s¢ mucl 
trouble with safecrackers that he 
obligingly left the combination of 
the safe on a piece of paper pasted 
to the company’s front door so 
thieves wouldn’t damage the dial 
\ few days later the empty safe was 
stolen 


\ young Toronto executive's wif 
allows him a dollar a day for his 
lunch She telephoned one after 
noon and asked him to bring home 
loaf of bread so on his way home he 
dropped into a corner grocery store 
He had trouble digging up enough 
coppers and nickels to pay for it 
and half jokingly explained to the 
grocer that his wife only allowed him 
so much money for lunch and ex 
pected him to buy bread with it too 
The grocer was deeply sympathetic 
but his expression changed to amaze 
ment when he saw the young man 
go out, climb into a Cadillac and 


drive away. 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can 


be returned, iddress Parade. c/o 


Maclean's Magazine. 481 University Ave.. Toronto. 
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in any company! the all-new MERCURY MONTEREY Sun 
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the all-new MERCURY MONTEREY Four- door Sedan 


the new MERCURY MONTEREY Convertible 


BEFORE 


Hew 
MERCURY 


Four luxurious models aa tale 
ke you fashionably frst ea as 
make you fashionably first —ae Le Degli 
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Now see the newest of car fashion thie >t Mercur Vlontere lit 


It’s a dramatic. fine car achievement by the mdustrs le 

signers at Ford’s multi-million dollar stylin nd researet 
Heading the wider choice of models this year is t ll s 
Valley” model with tinted Plexigla top enclosing interior 

of peerless distinction. A completely new sensation of boundl 


freedom and magnificent comfort awaits you 


Mercury is powered by Canada’s newest V-8, produced by the lk 
in \ & experience, More efficient engine power! lord ler pertor 
mance, aided by a full « omplement of power features for the ultimat 
in driving ease. All-new Ball-joint Front Suspension 
hugging stability as never before. Road test anew Mercury \lonteres 
a : or Mercury Custom model soon. Youll discover a rid 
si a BRS, almost unbelievably quiet! 





RESIS NGS TESS 


Incomparable interiors in stunning new colour combinations 





Powered to make all your driving easier 
with Steering, Brakes 
4-way Seat and Merc-O-Matic Drive 

"or optional Touch-O-Matic Overdrive, 


lus other valuable “extras” 
/ 


an - oe hp 
See o. a7 
ifs — @ 7 Leva 
io & “* eee : " 


YOU BUY ANY NEW CAR... ROAD TEST 7°54 MERCURY 
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viuve doosn give shoe soles a double life 
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| \ n nK place y Polysa latex Ives c ew rubber-base paints 
vour feet. You see it at your local shoe store their remarkable odour-tre > uck-drying and wash- 
you now hind te ther-light shor soling with ible qualities 
nding we ining jualities. You se¢ it on various Today, scores of products ire giving you improved 
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30UT 50 OF ALL NEW RUBBER USED IN CANADA TODAY IS POLYSAR 
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